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News of the League 











Sessions Face 
Vital Problems 


Urgent problems of government and 
citizen organizations will be dealt with 
in eighteen separate sessions at the 64th 
annual National Conference on Govern- 
ment September 14-17 in Colorado 
Springs. 

Several sessions will cope with prob- 
lems of metropolitan areas, including 
annexation, regional planning, county 
home rule and the responsibility of 
states for helping to solve such problems. 

The 


panel sessions on the mornings of Mon- 


Conference will have _ thirteen 
day. Tuesday and Wednesday. general 
Monday after- 
noons and three workshops. 

The All-America Cities jury, headed 
by George H. Gallup, founder of the 
American Institute of Public Opinion 


and Tuesday 


sessions 


and former president of the League, 
will meet Monday afternoon and Tues- 
day morning to hear the 22 finalists in 
the nation-wide competition. 





Make Reservations Early 


Those planning to attend the 
National 
ment in Colorado Springs should 


Conference on Govern- 
make their reservations early and 
with the Antlers Hotel, 
Conference head- 


directly 
which will be 


quarters. 











The first general session, on Monday, 
will be devoted to regional planning as 
an important concern of metropolitan 
areas. 

Tuesday afternoon’s general session 
will consider four aspects of the “Chal- 
lenge to the States” land use and 
natural resources, education, urban de- 
role in 


velopment and the state's 


tempering the economic cycle. 


A panel of mayors will talk about 
their toughest problems, which may or 
may not include “Adding Area to Mu- 
nicipalities” and “Financing Municipal 


(Continued on page 259) 


Architectural concept of some of the key buildings of United States Air Force Academy, now nearing 
completion, which Conference-goers will tour in September. 





Largest banquet in history of Nebraska, at- 
tended by 3,500 persons, celebrated Omaha's choice 
as an All-America City. Photo (left) shows a 
part of the huge crowd in Omaha's Civic Audi- 
torium. 


Omaha Stages 

ioe = ¢ > 
Biggest Banquet 

When the 1957 All-America City 
awards were announced in January. 


jubilant citizens of Omaha vowed to 


celebrate with “the biggest. most im- 


pressive recognition banquet” ever held 


in that city and “perhaps anywhere. 

With the characteristic energy that 
won them the award, they decked the 
city with All-America City pennants. 
posters and auto and store window 
decals. One giant banner was strung 
across downtown Omaha’s busiest inter- 
section. Stores advertised the event on 
changeable letter signs. More than 100 
billboards proclaiming the award were 
sold. A special committee promoted a 
“homecoming” of scores of former 
Omahans who have since won world and 
national fame. 

General Alfred Gruenther, president 
of the American Red Cross, former 


(Continued on page 200 


John B. Gage, left, NML regional vice president 
and former mayor of Kansas City, presenting 
All-America City plaque to Omaha's Mayor John 
Rosenblatt. 
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Editorial Comment 


Wagging Dogs and Tails 


Reprinted from Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, March 3, 1958 


ESPITE our profound respect 

for the zeal and canniness of 
such politically-minded confreres as 
John Calpin, Duke Kaminski and 
the Selbys, we can’t help marveling 
a little at the prodigious amount of 
attention that has been lavished 
lately on the family quarrels of the 
Democrats and Republicans. 

Mind you, we’re all for reporting 
in depth on these quarrels, which are 
sometimes enlightening. We just 
marvel, that’s all. 

You’d think, for instance, to read 
the columns measuring the electric 
tensions between Mayor Richardson 
Dilworth and William J. Green, Jr., 
that the public was as excited about 
this as it is, say, in the Sunday night 
war between Ed Sullivan and Steve 
Allen. 

On the Republican side, the agita- 
tion over Harold E. Stassen and his 
ambitions would seem to suggest that 
there is as much interest in him as 
there is in the man who married 
Jayne Mansfield. 

We'd like to think this is true. It 
would support our faith in the proc- 
esses of democracy. But we can’t 
help wondering. 

Suppose, just for argument, that 
the handful of top men in each party 
don’t succeed in settling their quar- 
rels, and that both parties are com- 
pelled to leave the final make-up of 
their tickets to the vote of the pas- 
sionately agitated -electorate in pri- 
mary elections on May 20. 

How many voters would be pas- 


sionate enough to take ten minutes 
to vote? And how many of these 
would be able to give you two good 
reasons for their choice? You don’t 
have to guess. Fortunately, there are 
figures on the subject. 

Harry K. Butcher, executive di- 
rector of the Committee of Seventy, 
will cite them at the drop of a pause 
in any conversation. 

The average turnout in a Pennsyl- 
vania primary election, he says, is 
around 20 per cent. The highest ever 
recorded was 27 per cent—about one 
voter in four. The record goes down 
as low as 12 per cent. 

It is in these primaries, of course, 
that the ordinary citizen gets his 
chance to choose the nominees who 
will fight it out in the general elec- 
tion. When 75 or 80 per cent stay 
home from the primaries, the profes- 
sional politicians are free to nominate 
whom they like—and the 80 per cent 
are left to complain, at the general 
elections, “Why vote at all? Nobody 
but jerks on either side.” 

Curiously, this seems to get worse 
as the electorate gets better edu- 
cated. 

“Tt makes you wonder what’s hap- 
pening to our democracy,” Butcher 
says. “In 1886, only 7% per cent 
of the eligible children in this coun- 
try got a high school education, but 
83 per cent of the eligible voters 
voted that year. 

“Since then, education has spread 
so much that we now have 83 per 
cent of eligible children in high 
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school—but in 1954 only 52 per 
cent of eligible voters bothered to 
cast a vote.” 


Butcher and the Committee of 
Seventy, grimly struggling to stir 
up some interest in the processes of 
self-government, recently completed 
a six-weeks “seminar” in practical 
politics, to explain to ordinary citi- 
zens who and what makes the wheels 
go around, and a second course got 
under way last week. Mayor Dil- 
worth and Thacher Longstreth were 
on hand last Monday as certified 
politicians pledged to answer all 
questions, embarrassing or other- 
wise. A second meeting will be held 
at 7:30 tonight at the WRCV audi- 
torium, 1619 Walnut Street. No 
charge. 

Personally, being a regular at- 


1 See page 216, this issue. 
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tendant at the first of these seminars, 
we have found them the liveliest 
shows in town. But it would look 
more hopeful for democracy if the 
turnout were big enough to require 
Convention Hall. 

Anyone who thinks, though, that 
Philadelphia or America is alone in 
this apathy seems to have another 
think coming. In England, a few 
weeks ago, Birmingham had a mu- 
nicipal election to vote on improve- 
ment bond issues. Of 746,000 regis- 
tered electors, only 24,000 cast their 
votes, and the improvements were 
defeated. 

It can be complained, The Times 
said, that when only 3.3 per cent of 
the electors vote, the tail is wagging 
the dog. But where, it asked, is the 
evidence that the dog dislikes being 
wagged? 

Morey Cassipy 


A Good Neighbor 


EN a freak storm paralyzed 

Michigan City, Indiana, last 
February 16, Mayor Francis G. Fed- 
der telephoned Mayor Richard J. 
Daley of Chicago. 

Later that evening Joseph Beard- 
more, assistant superintendent of 
street cleaning for the metropolis, 
led an expedition of three rotary 
plows, six truck plows and one 
emergency repair truck, manned by 
27 Chicago city employees, into the 
stricken community. Next morning 
two more rotary plows and two engi- 
neers arrived. For two nights and 
a day they worked around the 
clock. 


A couple of days later a similar 
rescue feat was performed when a 
crippling storm hit the LaPorte-New 
Carlisle, Indiana, area a few miles 
away. 

Even though taxpayers might be- 
come restive under this kind of activ- 
ity if it became a steady diet, it was 
a good deed in an emergency that 
is worth more than a _ thousand 
speeches about improving metropoli- 
tan area relationships. The rescued 
communities now look on Chicago 
not as a big monster but as a good 
neighbor; and Chicagoans have that 
warm feeling that comes from help- 
ing a friend in distress. 





Editors for Congress 


Single term proposed to attract outstanding citizens 
and eliminate distraction of running for reelection. 
By GEORGE H. GALLUP* 


INCE the time of the Greeks, 

democratic men have sought to 

find a way to choose “the wisest and 
the best” to govern them. 

Plato thought he had invented the 
perfect system. Candidates, in his 
plan, would be required to pass a 
whole series of elimination tests, be- 
ginning at the age of twenty and last- 
ing until the age of fifty. The exam- 
inations were to be rough. Even the 
first would make our present exam- 
inations for a Ph.D. degree look like 
a housewives’ quiz on a daytime TV 
show. 

Every young person would have 
his chance. And with each new test 
of knowledge, character, physical 
stamina and experience the field 
would narrow until finally only a few 
would be left. These were to be the 
rulers or guardians of the state. The 
pay would just meet expenses. Their 
reward was to be honor. 


Plato’s plan was never tried, possi- 
bly for fear that no candidate would 
be left at age fifty to take over. Yet 
the problem remains and men in vir- 
tually every democratic nation of the 
world have at one time or another 
tried to devise a system which would 


* Dr. Gallup, former president of the 
National Municipal League, is founder 
and director of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion. He is author of The Pulse 
of Democracy, A New Technique for 
Measuring Reader Interest and Guide to 
Public Opinion Poll. This article is con- 
densed from Mr. Gallup’s address before 
the North Carolina Press Institute. 


bring into government the wisest and 
the best. 

England has its royal commissions 
which have been described as a “typi- 
cally English device for bringing the 
best brains of the country to bear 
on legislative tasks.” 

Royal commissions have been used 
to investigate and to make legislative 
recommendations on a wide variety 
of problems—everything from lot- 
teries, old age pensions, health in- 
surance and the operation of the 
courts to the state of the fine arts 
and the problems of university edu- 
cation. 

There never has been any difficulty 
in securing eminent men to serve, 
even though work on these commis- 
sions is often undertaken at consider- 
able sacrifice of leisure and income. 
To be named a member of a royal 
commission has always been re- 
garded a mark of great distinction. 
No democratic institution has a bet- 
ter record. 

Here in the United States we have 
our Own recent counterpart of a royal 
commission. The Gaither committee, 
and the Rockefeller committee paral- 
lel in many respects the approach and 
the type of personnel found on royal 
commissions. Both these committees 
studied the defense needs of the na- 
tion without the partisan overtones, 
the jockeying for political advantage 
and the personal aggrandizement 
which all too often are part of a con- 
gressional investigation. 
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But committees of this type are 
useful chiefly in making ad hoc in- 
vestigations. They do not solve the 
ever-present need for better leaders 
in the legislative branch of govern- 
ment. 

It is a matter of simple logic, it 
seems to me, that the special abilities 
needed by legislative representatives 
at one time in a nation’s history may 
not be the same as those needed at 
another time. 


A New Era 


As a nation, we entered an entirely 
new era only sixteen years ago or, 
more specifically, on December 7, 
1941. Before this time, America’s 
problems were almost wholly domes- 
tic. The United States asked only to 
be let alone. Our resources were 
sufficient to meet our most important 
needs, we had plenty of room to 
that our 


grow, we were satisfied 
standard of living was the highest 
in the world and we abjured “foreign 


entanglements.” We actually lived 
in splendid isolation. 

But all of that changed in a single 
day—Pearl Harbor Day. On that 
day we were rudely thrust into a 
strange new world—a world in which 
the needs and views of people in 
Kerala, India, became as important 
as those of residents of Silver Creek 
Township, Pottawattamie County, 
Iowa. 

Pre-World War II problems were 
largely those of reconciling the inter- 
ests of one section of the country 
with those of another. Compromise 
and accommodation were required. 
The small states had to be protected 
from the large states, minorities from 
majorities. Congressmen were judged 
successful chiefly on the basis of their 
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ability to get favors for their constitu- 
ents out of the national grab bag. 

These problems still exist. But 
new and more important ones have 
been added. And the all-important 
problem is just what position we as 
a nation will occupy in the future in 
this turbulent world. 

The ability to bargain in the in- 
terests of one’s constituents was un- 
deniably important in Congress in 
the earlier days, as William White 
and Senator Joseph Kennedy have 
so convincingly pointed out in their 
very readable books on the U. S. Sen- 
ate and U. S. senators. But is this 
the quality we need most today? My 
own conviction is that it is not. We 
live in a new world and our destiny 
rests upon different conceptions 
which must be articulated and im- 
plemented by a different type of 
statesman. 

The hypothesis that the chief func- 
tion of Congress is merely to say 
“yea” or “nay” to legislation pro- 
posed by the executive branch must 
be seriously challenged. Or, as one 
European authority has said in dis- 
cussing his own country: “It is a 
mistake to believe that Parliament 
can be content to be a kind of jury, 
saying no more than “guilty” or “not 
guilty” on the basis of documents 
put before it. A legislative assembly 
must have an initiative of its own... 
to give to democratic government a 
form that will enable it to tackle the 
difficulties of the present day.” 

Nearly three generations ago. 
James Bryce observed that “the 
American statesman is apt to be 
timid in advocacy as well as infantile 
in suggestion.” These are pretty 
harsh words but they come from a 
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very keen student of our demo- 
cratic institutions. 

Let’s take a look to see if there is 
any evidence to support Bryce’s in- 
dictment. A good place to start is 
the period just prior to our entrance 
into World War II. 

The war in Europe started Sep- 
tember 1, 1939. After the fall of 
France in June of the following year, 
it was evident that Hitler and the 
Nazis posed a real threat to all the 
free nations of the world. 

The majority of people in the 
United States saw an urgent need of 
building up our defense as early as 
1935 and especially our air power. 
This majority, as revealed in polls at 
that time, grew to overwhelming pro- 
portions. Shortly after the European 
war broke out the Gallup Poll found 
80 per cent of the public in favor 
of a bigger Army and Navy, 91 per 
cent in favor of greatly expanding 
our air force. Moreover, the voters 
expressed their willingness to dig 
down in their own pockets for the 
extra taxes needed to foot this bill. 

But what did Congress do? In 
March of 1940 the Army asked Con- 
gress for money to build 1,200 mili- 
tary airplanes. Congress appropri- 
ated enough to build exactly 59! 

By June of 1940 a clear majority 
of the public favored peacetime con- 
scription. This was weeks before the 
issue was even debated in Congress 
and actually before any national 
leader had publicly advocated it. 

The people saw the need much 
earlier than Congress for a broader 
tax base, acceptance of wartime ra- 
tioning, price and wage controls, and 
every other important measure de- 
signed to facilitate our war effort. In 
fact, the public was so far ahead of 
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Congress that Robert Millikan, then 
president of California Institute of 
Technology, in reviewing the facts, 
concluded: “If all this does not show 
that the average American has more 
intelligence and more conscience than 
his political leaders, then I don’t 
know straight thinking and straight 
social morals when I see them.” 
Strange as it may seem, I am not 
urging that our leaders in Washing- 
ton should always listen to the ma- 
jority—as revealed through poll re- 
sults. What they should listen to 
primarily is their own conscience. 
And if their conscience leads them 
to different conclusions from those 
held by the public, it is their duty to 
change the public’s views by argu- 
ment and education. This is the type 
of leadership which people in a de- 
mocracy have a right to expect. 


Korean Lesson 


Five years later came Korea. And 
the great lesson of the Korean War, 
in my opinion, has still not been 
learned either by Congress or by our 
Defense Department. It took our 
military leaders nearly three years to 
discover what Russia had found out 
earlier—that native troops can be 
built into a formidable army. The 
most notable fact about the Korean 
War is that Russia did not place a 
single company of its own soldiers in 
the front line. 

You will look in vain for any pub- 
lic statement of any member of Con- 
gress asking our military establish- 
ment to explain Russia’s success in 
training North Korean and Chinese 
soldiers and our almost complete ne- 
glect to train South Koreans until the 
very end of the war. 

Was it timidity or lack of insight 
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which kept members of Congress si- 
lent? I am inclined to think it is the 
latter. And for a very good reason. 
Congress has begun to debate our 
present defense needs. Although most 
people believe that the next world 
war will be fought with new weapons, 
the Defense Department is asking 
for billions of dollars to keep our 
present sizeable army with its present 
weapons and its present training 
methods for the stated purpose of 
putting out so-called “brush fires” 
which may start up in Asia, the Mid- 
dle East and other parts of the world. 

This term “brush fire” is danger- 
ously evil because it deceives us and 
not our enemies. It conveys the idea 
that we can move our forces quickly 
into a troubled area, settle any dis- 
pute with a small loss of life, avoid 
an all-out war and bring our troops 
back until the next brush fire breaks 
out. 

Now, let’s look realistically at this 
situation. Our troops become in- 
vaders and aggressors in the minds 
of the people of these areas. Our 
forces fight against native troops 
armed and trained by the commu- 
nists. Russia, of course, is too smart 
to commit her own troops to such ac- 
tions. After our troops have become 
thoroughly involved, with our na- 
tion’s prestige at stake, Russia issues 
a simple manifesto. Either we call a 
halt to our war efforts and reach some 
accord with the native troops we face 
or else we risk the entrance of Rus- 
sian troops and all-out war. Since 
we do not wish to be responsible for 
starting World War III, we engage 
in lengthy peace conversations which 
end in stalemate. We do not dare 
withdraw all our troops, or reduce 
substantially our financial support of 
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the side which we have come to de- 
fend. The brush fire has all but con- 
sumed us. 

Has any member of Congress 
warned against this threat? If he 
has, then I have been reading the 
wrong newspapers. 

But the greatest shortcoming of 
Congress in this postwar era, in my 
opinion, is its failure to recognize 
that we are engaged in a war of ideas, 
a battle for the minds of men. Even 
our secretary of state admits that 
Russia is winning the propaganda 
war. And certainly few of our most 
ardent friends around the world will 
take issue with him. 

The fact that we are losing this 
battle is in itself disturbing, but what 
should keep us awake at nights is the 
complete failure of our leaders in 
Washington to map out a campaign 
calculated to match Soviet efforts in 
this field. 

War of Ideas 

Ideas are all-important in this new 
type of warfare but ideas cannot be 
carried to the more than two billion 
inhabitants of the world without the 
expenditure of money. 

To offset the propaganda defeats 
which we regularly suffer, we appro- 
priate more billions for the armed 
services under the mistaken notion 
that added military strength will 
somehow offset or neutralize these 
losses. And this, I say, is a waste of 
public funds of colossal proportions. 

There is no escape from fighting 
an ideological war. Unfortunately 
ideas can’t be killed with missiles 
or H-Bombs. If a country is won by 
Russia through propaganda it is lost 
to our side even more irretrievably 
than if we had lost it in actual war- 
fare. 
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Now, just in case you have lost 
the main direction of my argument, 
let me summarize my case up to this 
point: 

First, we need in Congress per- 
sons who have the special training 
necessary to deal with the new prob- 
lems which the nation faces today; 
second, we need to look at the politi- 
cal realities of a congressman’s life 
to make certain that he is able to 
serve at the highest level of his 
ability. 

The greater importance which for- 
eign affairs have assumed over do- 
mestic issues means simply that we 
must have congressmen who are in- 
formed about the world and trained 
in thinking about international prob- 
lems. Where shall we look to find 
men with these qualities? 


Editors for Congress 


My own search has led me to the 
editors and editorial writers of our 


newspapers. Look at the editorial 
page of almost any newspaper in the 
country and you will find there an 
intelligent, objective interpretation 
of world events. Where else can one 
find the same quality of thinking 
about the international issues which 
are vital to us? 

But there is another and a very 
special reason why this group de- 
serves special consideration. A con- 
gressman must be an educator as well 
as a legislator today. Voters must 
have some knowledge of the merits 
of proposed legislation if they are 
to cast an informed vote. Today’s 
citizens, unfortunately, have a limited 
knowledge of the world outside this 
country. And if you want proof of 
this, just ask the first ten persons 
you meet some questions about the 
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economic pressures and the political 
forces at work in such current trou- 
ble spots as Indonesia, Syria, Vene- 
zuela, Tunisia, Algiers and Cyprus. 
You will then appreciate the dimen- 
sions of the task of educating the 
electorate. 

Congress cannot make intelligent 
decisions without the backing of the 
people. And to win the approval of 
voters often means a long and pa- 
tient campaign of education. Who is 
better suited for this task than the 
men who have spent years in think- 
ing and writing about our interna- 
tional problems? And that is why I 
hope that the newspapers of America 
will urge their ablest editors to run 
for Congress. 

After observing the political scene 
in this country for many years, I 
have become increasingly convinced 
that most of the objectionable fea- 
tures of our political system stem 
from the uncontrolled and uncontroll- 
able passion of those in elective office 
to get reelected. Everything that re- 
pels our best citizens when they are 
urged to enter politics usually can 
be traced back to this urge of office- 
holders to stay in office forever. 

Many congressmen willingly re- 
duce themselves to the level of er- 
rand boys, knock themselves out 
entertaining visiting firemen in Wash- 
ington, answer in dulcet terms insult- 
ing crank letters, kowtow to pressure 
groups, compromise their principles 
—all to win votes. Defeat in a can- 
didate’s attempt to be returned to 
office is regarded often as failure and 
repudiation. And no man wants to 
carry this tag for the rest of his life 
if he can help it. 

There is a way out of this dilemma 
which seems more drastic than it 
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really turns out to be after careful 
thought. This is a plan which pro- 
vides for one six-year term in the 
Senate with no reelection and, in the 
House, one four-year term with no 
reelection. One third of the Senate 
would be elected every two years and 
one-half of the House, thus insuring 
continuity of leadership in both 
houses. 

I do not propose this as a cure-all. 
I propose this plan because I am 
certain it would lift politics to a 
much higher plane in this country, 
increase greatly the respect for Con- 
gress, and make service in the House 
and in the Senate attractive to our 
most distinguished citizens. 


No Political Fence-Mending 
With no worries about reelection, 
congressmen would concentrate on 
the work at hand. They would not 
have to spend an estimated one-half 


of their time in political fence-mend- 
ing. Their chief concern would be to 
leave as fine a record as possible. 


A constitutional amendment is 
necessary to carry this plan into ef- 
fect. But in lieu of that, and until 
such time as this is possible, a firm 
agreement not to run for reelection 
might be requested of every candi- 
date by the voters in his district or 
state. 
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It can be argued that if we do not 
permit our congressmen to run for 
reelection, experience which they 
gain in office will be lost. My answer 
to this is that there is little concrete 
evidence that experience in office is 
of any great help in formulating new 
policies. Experience in political office 
can be valuable in administration but 
such experience is often a handicap 
in policy-making. 

The first casualty of this plan 
would be the seniority system, widely 
regarded by students of government 
as one of the greatest weaknesses of 
Congress, since it places great power 
in the hands of men whose only claim 
to fame is mere length of service and 
not competence. 

It is my belief that many of our 
outstanding men could be induced to 
serve in Washington for a period of 
four or six years. But these same 
men would almost certainly hesitate 
to uproot their families and reorient 
their lives for a longer period. 


And now in these final words, may 
I repeat that it is your duty and mine 
to find ways to induce our ablest 
citizens to serve their country, and 
it is our responsibility to see that 
they are permitted to work at the 
highest level of their ability once 
they get to Washington. 





How to Be a Politician 


Philadelphia civic group, deciding citizen ‘apathy’ 
is really only ignorance, conducts practical classes. 


By HARRY K. BUTCHER* 


LITICAL apathy is a century- 

old plague that has weakened 
the grass roots of representative 
democracy in America. 

The Committee of Seventy, after 
more than 50 years in the field of 
governmental and political reform, 
has established a pilot plant in Phila- 
delphia to determine the cause and 
to supply remedial measures. We 
now believe “apathetic,” as applied 
to most Americans, is a misnomer. 
Our experiments lead us to believe a 
more accurate description of their 
dilemma is political ignorance. 

My job, as secretary of the com- 
mittee, deals with government, poli- 
tics and people, so my opinions are 
not based upon chatting with a few 
friends at the nineteenth hole or over 
a back fence. They result from a 
quarter century’s close association 
with practical politics and countless 
thousands of educators, students and 
representative citizens in Greater 
Philadelphia and other large cities. 

Not only have I found that politi- 
cal ignorance and cynicism are ram- 
pant in various parts of the nation 
but also that the majority of parents 
unwittingly inculcate disrespect for 

* Mr. Butcher is secretary of the Com- 
mittee of Seventy of Philadelphia, with 
which he has been connected for the past 
21 years. The committee has experimented 
with many devices to secure better politi- 
cal leadership and efficiency in govern- 
ment. It has finally decided that the best 
and most lasting approach is through an 


informed electorate and is dedicating most 
of its efforts to this area. 


political democracy in the minds of 
succeeding generations. This is sup- 
ported by Gallup’s public opinion 
polls which show that over six out of 
every ten parents interviewed in the 
nation think politicians and politics 
are corrupt and unprincipled and 
discourage their children from be- 
coming politically active. 

As a double check on the informa- 
tion at hand, I discussed these ques- 
tions with 300 representative citi- 
zens in Chicago, 85 in Detroit, 75 in 
Baltimore, 108 in Boston, 137 in 
New York and assorted numbers in 
other cities. Then, my staff col- 
leagues and I interviewed 1,900 
registered voters, 475 college and 
595 high school students in the 
Philadelphia area. We added to this 
a sampling of 85 school teachers and 
college instructors. Wherever we 
turned, the results were about the 
same. 

(a) Political attitudes were gen- 
erally formed through hearsay, mis- 
understanding, reading about a 
scandal here and there or a brush 
with some uninformed party worker. 
Most politicians, people believed, 
were bad. 

(b) Eighty-five out of 100 did 
not understand the organization of 
our political party system and its 
relation to government. They knew 
little about their potential power and 
influence in politics. Political atti- 
tudes and apathy, I found, were 
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based upon lack of understanding. 
One of my staff called it “wholesale 
political ignorance.” The working of 
political democracy appeared as 
mysterious to the majority of citi- 
zens as thermo-nuclear fusion or 
atomic fission. 

“Politics,” a successful business- 
man stated, “is for the politicians. 
If and when they get too bad, then 
I'll help throw the rascals out.” That 
man has plenty of company. In 
Philadelphia and in other cities ex- 
perience shows it may take a life- 
time to get enough voters together 
to “throw them out.” 


Getting Know-How 


With these facts before them, the 
Committee of Seventy delegated me 
to get the answers to two questions: 
Where can the average man or wo- 
man get some unbiased know-how 
on practical politics? Where can he 
learn to spark, aim and unleash his 
latent political power? 

In Philadelphia and in other cities 
I found the wrong place to go was 
the headquarters of the major politi- 
cal parties. Their efforts here appear 
to be confined to a Pied Piper lead- 
ership for the other half million party 
members. They want all the help 
you can round up on election day 
to get out the vote for candidates 
they handpicked and shoved through 
the primary. But, when it comes to 
deciding policy or slating candidates 
during the other 364 days, the inner 
circle of the party wants the volun- 
teers to stay lost until they sound 
the trumpet on election day. 

A spot check of the texts and sup- 
plemental material used for citizen- 
ship training in many secondary 
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schools indicated they offer a good 
grounding in the form of govern- 
ment, constitutions, and rights and 
privileges of a citizen. There was, 
however, very little practical ma- 
terial or instruction relating to the 
citizen’s responsibilities and the 
operation of our political system as 
a means for the individual to control 
the selection of candidates, party of- 
ficers and policy as well as the course 
of government. These conditions also 
exist in this area among the higher 
institutions of learning, and especial- 
ly the teachers colleges. 

In our nation’s strivings to extend 
the franchise to every adult citizen, 
somewhere along the line we have 
overlooked another requisite which 
our founding fathers recognized as 
essential. That is a politically in- 
formed electorate so that “govern- 
ment of and by the people” would 
be synonymous with “for the 
people.” 

Starting in 1790, developing an 
informed electorate seemed to be 
everybody’s business. Today it ap- 
pears to be nobody’s. How can the 
electors defend themselves against 
bossism and abuse of political and 
public office; against waste and in- 
competency in government when its 
cost is $700 annually per capita and 
still rising? 

A half century’s experience as a 
nonpartisan watchdog in Phila- 
delphia politics and government con- 
vinced Seventy that political respon- 
sibility will not be assumed as an 
avocation by a larger percentage of 
our citizens until they learn the 
manly art of political self-defense 
and advancement. 

Seventy could find no facilities 
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available for this training so it de- 
cided to experiment. At first the 
committee’s office was used for a 
temporary political gym to test sev- 
eral night courses with a _ small 
group of citizens. Six two-hour ses- 
sions were planned. After a short 
lecture on the topic of the night, 
the questioning period started with 
a ward leader from each of the two 
major parties present as resource 
persons. City Hall and Court House 
“whisperitis” and jargon were in- 
terpreted. The mystery surrounding 
politics was exploded. 

The course outline was compact, 
practical and down to earth. The 
laws governing primaries, elections 
and political parties were reduced to 
lay language. The party system was 
simplified and illustrated to show 
that political power emanates in the 
neighborhood and it is at this point 
the individual must apply remedial 
measures. Party rules and regula- 
tions were explained so that the un- 
educated voter or the college prof 
would understand where and when 
to throw a few lusty punches for 
better leadership and policy in their 
party. The problems of controlled 
voting, the techniques of the “bad- 
dies,” patronage and civil service 
were brought in for dissection by 
the lecturer, political guests and 
students. 

The regular attendance and in- 
terest during the classes and the 
number of inquiries from friends of 
the participants justified offering ad- 
ditional classes. Three additional 
six-night courses were given to 
groups averaging fifteen persons. In- 
cluded were representatives of the 
League of Women Voters, Junior 
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and Senior Chambers of Commerce, 
the Council of Churches and both 
major political parties. The develop- 
ment of a more constructive attitude 
toward politics was noticeable 
throughout the class and more than 
half of those completing the course 
have since entered into neighbor- 
hood politics and helped to promote 
similar activity among other groups. 


Bridging the Gap 


Seventy had found a sound and 
interesting method of bridging the 
chasm which would enable more 
Philadelphians to get in and become 
avocational politicians. Larger quar- 
ters had to be secured to meet the 
demand. The last of the six-weeks 
series has just been completed and, 
although another series will not be 
undertaken until the fall, numerous 
inquiries have already been received. 

The broad area of politics and 
government is divided into six classi- 
fications, such as the precinct and 
ward level, the city and county com- 
mittees, the state and various legis- 
lative districts and finally the na- 
tional level. Mimeographed, broad 
outlines of the course with space for 
notes are presented to each partici- 
pant before the lectures. At the con- 
clusion, supplemental material is dis- 
tributed. This material we find helps 
equip the amateur to conduct similar 
seminars for those neighborhood 
groups with which he may be asso- 
ciated. The lecturer must be well 
informed on practical politics in 
order to keep the resource politicians 
on the subject of the evening and 
to assure from them honest and 
forthright answers and not partisan 
speeches. 
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I have found that even though 
several of our guest politicians come 
from wards in which shady practices 
may determine the outcome of the 
elections, they are very frank in their 
answers before the class. One pub- 
lic official loudly condemned the 
merit system. He argued that with- 
out patronage he couldn’t control 
his workers and therefore it was 
getting harder for him to control the 
outcome of primaries and elections. 
The class gave him a hard time, but 
he enjoyed it. 

Candid Politicians 

Another, whose party controls 
practically all areas of the state gov- 
ernment, was quite candid in saying 
that a young fellow who wants to 
get into politics has a far better 
chance to join up with the outs than 
with the ins. The reason, he stated, 
is that the ins do not want their 


patronage jobs threatened or taken 
over by some do-gooders who want 
to do a little uplifting. 

Another frankly stated, “I have 
never seen a party worker worth his 
salt who is not after something-——a 


job usually. Nobody does party 
work for love.” This was followed 
by a barrage of demands from the 
students for explanations. His op- 
ponent qualified his answer by say- 
ing this is true in about one third of 
the city. The other two thirds, he 
said, is classified as independent and 
uncontrolled. 

This question seemed to be dyna- 
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mite the night it was asked of both 
the Republican and Democratic 
ward leader guests: “What do you 
do to lick the opposition in a divi- 
sion like mine, where they buy up 
the votes for $1 a head and carry 
them to the polls and vote them 
when they are too drunk to walk?” 
It has remained unanswered. 

Classes contain a_ representative 
group of Philadelphians. They are 
about equally divided between 
Democrats and Republicans and 
range from college students in pony 
tails to solid business executives, 
professional men and a sprinkling of 
younger party workers eager to learn 
any new trick in the art of political 
campaigning. We have learned that 
there is a large group of citizens who 
want to know the political processes 
from ringing neighborhood doorbells 
to dealing with lobbies in the state 
and national capitols. 

Today, the Committee of Seventy, 
largely as the result of hearsay from 
those who have attended the classes, 
is receiving many requests to con- 
duct these courses in communities 
throughout this area. The commit- 
tee has clearly demonstrated that 
political and civic apathy is founded 
upon political ignorance and mis- 
information. When these are dis- 
pelled, greater numbers who ap- 
preciate the benefits derived through 
political democracy will use the tools 
available for its improvement and 
expansion. 





Civil Service 75 Years 


Although merit system is generally accepted by public 
(with exceptions) major changes in methods lie ahead. 


By H. ELIOT KAPLAN* 


Ses 75th anniversary of the adop- 
tion of civil service laws of the 
federal government and New York 
State is a propitious occasion to take 
inventory of the accomplishments 
and shortcomings of the administra- 
tion of the merit system and to prog- 
nosticate future developments. 


We have come a long way in im- 
proving administration of the civil 
service merit system since its adop- 
tion in 1883. Like most radical re- 
forms it started with a rush in the 
federal service and in some larger 
states and cities, halted precipitately 
to consolidate its gains, lagged for a 
considerable time and, since 1936, 
resumed its inevitable advance. It 
hesitated again during World War 
II but has resumed its forward 
march. There were only nine states 
operating under a formal civil service 
law up to 1935. There are now 24 
states under merit system laws; and 
every state is now required to select 
on a merit system basis employees of 
their agencies paid in whole or in 
part out of federal funds. 

At the same time the public 
rosters—national, state and local— 


* Mr. Kaplan, an attorney, was deputy 
comptroller of New York State from 1948 
to 1952. Previously he was executive sec- 
retary of the National Civil Service League 
and of the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion (New York State). Mr. Kaplan was 
chairman of the Commission on Retire- 
ment Policy for Federal Personnel and is 
counsel for the New York State Commis- 
sion on Pensions. 


have swelled at an accelerated pace 
—from about 3,250,000 civilian em- 
ployees in 1935, with an annual pay- 
roll of $10 billion, to over seven 
million and a yearly payroll of $30 
billion. The likelihood is that our 
public services will expand by 1975 
to about eight million with an an- 
nual payroll of over $35 billion. 


This huge expansion of govern- 
mental services has placed a respon- 
sibility on personnel agencies. The 
failure of half the states to join the 
merit system brigade must prove 
disheartening to many. They may 
take solace in the knowledge that 
even in such “non-conformist”’ juris- 
dictions the devastating influences of 
the patronage system have long 
abated in the face of obvious need 
for competent administrators and 
employees. 

Much has been written of the 
federal civil service, and a number of 
plans and panaceas for its redemp- 
tion have been advocated—not the 
least of them the Hoover Commis- 
sion reports. Undoubtedly much 
progress in improving the federal 
service will result. It is in the areas 
of state and local government, how- 
ever, that most people are more 
concerned and more directly affected 
by good, bad or indifferent service. 
It is here that the potentialities of 
the merit system vis-a-vis the patron- 
age system have their most potent 
implications. 
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Many political scientists and pub- 
lic administrators may properly be 
criticized for whistling in the wind 
and Pollyannalike acclaiming that 
the patronage system is a dead duck! 
The tremendous strides made in 
personnel administration is hearten- 
ing, even if some claims for its ac- 
complishments are exaggerated. Yet 
only 25 years ago how many would 
have entrusted our personnel agencies 
with the responsibility of inventory- 
ing our personnel resources, de- 
lineating with preciseness the titles 
and duties of incumbents, determin- 
ing the pay schedules of employees 
and fixing annual increments, much 
less with the control and direction 
of retirement plans, employee griev- 
ance machinery, group life, health 
and hospitalization insurance pro- 
grams? 

The temptation in observing a 
landmark anniversary is to point 
glowingly to the advances made and 
ignore or gloss over frustrations and 
weaknesses. Because the merit sys- 
tem is a generally accepted principle 
we are prone to assume that ad- 
ministration is more or less sound 
and effective. 

We are likely to overlook the fact 
that much public support for the 
competitive examination system is 
founded on a somewhat negative at- 
titude rather than on a conviction 
of its effectiveness. No one has been 
able successfully to defend—or 
rather to undertake publicly to de- 
fend—the patronage system as de- 
sirable or as effective. This has 
proved advantageous to complacent 
advocates and practitioners of the 
competitive examination system. At- 
tacks on the effectiveness of the 
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competitive system are easily 
thwarted by charges of partisan ex- 
ploitation of the public service and 
other ulterior motivation. There has 
been lacking, therefore, an aggressive 
and militant approach toward de- 
termining the validity of our test- 
ing processes and improving methods 
and techniques of examinations. 


One of the most devastating as- 
pects of the examination process is 
the long delay between recruiting 
candidates and certifying eligibles for 
appointment. No other factor is 
more responsible for discouraging the 
competent to seek careers in govern- 
ment service; none is more prolific 
of attracting mediocrity through 
failure of effective competition. We 
may even need to discard our con- 
cepts of determining comparative 
potentialities for successful perform- 
ance on the job. 


System Well Rooted 


There need be no fear on the part 
of personnel administrators and 
technicians that weaknesses revealed 
in a study of testing methods would 
lend comfort to opponents of the 
merit system. The system is too 
well rooted in our present govern- 
mental processes to be endangered 
by lack of public support. Our 
democratic institutions have too 
much vitality to be shaken by 
pseudo claims of charlatans among 
professional patronage dispensers. 
The hesitancy of legislatures to 
weaken civil service laws attests to 
the regard the public has for the 
merit system. 

Over the years there has been 
built up a congeries of local civil 
service agencies operating under 
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general civil service merit laws, no- 
tably in Illinois, New Jersey, New 
York and Ohio. The home rule prin- 
ciple needs to be respected, but ex- 
tension of the principle to adminis- 
tration of civil service laws has 
become a smoke screen to obscure 
the ineffectiveness of local adminis- 
tration in many smaller municipal- 
ities. In Illinois, New York and 
Ohio, for example, local personnel 
agencies are completely autonomous, 
with most of them acting primarily 
as cloaks for political exploitation of 
the public services rather than being 
concerned in staffing their agencies 
with competent talent. Fortunately, 
this has not been the experience in 
the large cities but in the smaller 
municipalities it is quite prevalent. 

This may be due in part to failure 
of adequate appropriations for such 
agencies—some deliberately designed 
to assure innocuous application of 
the local civil service rules. It is 
questionable in light of experience 
whether it would be effective even if 
adequate funds were made available. 
Certainly it would be uneconomical 
as contrasted to centralized adminis- 
tration in the state personnel agency. 

This is not to advocate direct ad- 
ministration of the civil service law 
by the state agency as in New Jersey. 
It is rather to advocate direction 
and supervision in the smaller 
municipalities by the state agency 
through a personnel officer in each 
municipality with dual responsibility 
to the state commission for enforce- 
ment of the law and rules and re- 
sponsibility to his municipality for 
other phases of local personnel ad- 
ministration. 

No longer content with or able to 
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depend on orthodox methods of re- 
cruiting for administrative and 
executive talent, personnel agencies 
have been forced to adopt more ag- 
gressive means of attracting univer- 
sity graduates. Emulating private 
industry, the campuses have been 
invaded to lure promising graduates 
to make government their careers. 
To accomplish their objective of 
competing with private agencies for 
such talent, competitive examination 
procedures have been short-circuited. 
Testing methods have been geared 
more practically to bring candidates 
and positions closer. Opportunities 
for appointment were heightened by 
confining competition for internships 
to such graduates. 


Attract College Graduates 


These departures from traditional 
policy of waiting for candidates to 


seek out the personnel agencies have 
had a salutary effect. One obstacle 
to greater appeal of these internships 
to college and university graduates 
is the lack of a positive program of 
accelerating their promotion or, per- 
haps more correctly, their absorp- 
tion in the regular competitive serv- 
ice after completion of training and 
orientation. 

This trend toward encouraging 
young college graduates can, how- 
ever, be overdone and, in some 
cases, has become a fetish. The 
notion that only those with formal 
education should be inspired to seek 
careers in our public services, to the 
exclusion of others perhaps less for- 
tunately situated, may not appeal to 
our democratic ideals. Nor would it 
be wise or politic to advance a policy 
of looking with a jaundiced eye on 
non-college-bred potential leaders. 
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We need to have both if we are to 
be realistic and maintain a balanced 
perspective. It will be impossible 
to wean the American public from 
its deep-rooted desire for “represen- 
tative government”—distinguishable 
from partisanship—even in the per- 
manent career civil service. 

We have gone a long way in in- 
ventorying our manpower in the pub- 
lic service through classification of 
positions based on duties and re- 
sponsibilities. Salary schedules have 
been established on more equitable 
premises. But have these devices 
remedied the basic difficulty of level- 
ing all incumbents in the same class, 
regardless of competency? Rigidity 
of salary classifications tends to 
level all in the class to a common 
denominator. In this respect private 
industry has a decided advantage 
over the civil service. The latter is 


usually inhibited from making any 


distinctions among its employees. 
Recognition of unusual talent or in- 
dustry or initiative is denied the 
public administrator. 

Salary levels in the public service 
have increased on an accelerated 
scale in the last decade even though 
they still lag behind private indus- 
trial levels in the higher echelons of 
executive posts. Technically skilled, 
clerical and lesser administrative 
positions are in most instances not 
far behind industrial levels. In many 
instances in the clerical categories 
salaries paid in government services, 
particularly federal and a few larger 
states and municipalities, are higher 
than in comparable positions in pri- 
vate business. In large. measure this 
results not alone from our expanding 
economy. The pressure of organized 
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labor on private industry has had its 
impact on public fiscal authorities. 

Employee relationships in govern- 
ment service have also been in- 
fluenced by policies and practices in 
private industry. Although many 
labor practices of private industry, 
of dubious application to public em- 
ployment, have been resisted by 
public authorities, management-em- 
ployee relations in government have 
become liberalized. Rarely does any 
enlightened official today resort to 
the shibboleth of “sovereignty of the 
state” to avoid his responsibility of 
dealing openly and fairly with his 
subordinates and their representa- 
tives. Likewise public employee or- 
ganizations have recognized their re- 
sponsibility to government manage- 
ment as representative of the public. 
Both management and employee or- 
ganizations have become aware of 
their mutual responsibility to the 
public and the wisdom of collective 
negotiation within the framework of 
public law and sound policy. 

These are only a few of the issues 
and problems which have confronted 
personnel agencies and public ad- 
ministrators. So much for the past 
and present. 


A Look to Future 


What apparitions appear with re- 
spect to the future of personnel ad- 
ministration as we gaze in the crystal 
ball? What developments may we 
expect during the next score years? 
One may be reasonably sure that 
government personnel administration 
will undergo vast modification. Per- 
sonnel agencies as now constituted 
will have to measure up to much 
greater responsibilities or be super- 
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seded by other more dynamic and 
practical administrative devices. 

With more and more functions 
placed on personnel agencies, most 
of them only collateral to their 
primary one of recruiting, examining 
and certifying for appointment, 
many agencies have been taking on 
responsibilities for which they are 
inadequately equipped. Many of 
these functions, such as administra- 
tion of pension plans, group life in- 
surance plans, accident and sickness 
insurance protections and other 
fringe benefits, have been dumped 
in the laps of these agencies be- 
cause there appeared no other place 
to allocate them. Dealing with af- 
fairs of public employees, it would 
appear logical for the personnel 
agency to assume such responsibil- 
ities. 


From a practical point of view it 
seems of doubtful wisdom to saddle 
agencies with these added functions 
when they have had all they can do 
to administer primary functions ade- 


quately, particularly with their 
paucity of professional technical 
staffs woefully unfamiliar with such 
new functions and inadequate ap- 
propriations. The personnel agencies 
will probably of necessity neglect 
their primary functions of staffing 
operating agencies, so preoccupied 
will they become with the new ones. 
This may encourage more extensive 
and radical reorganization of person- 
nel functions. 

If the emphasis of personnel ad- 
ministration as an integral part of 
management has the validity pro- 
fessed for it, the trend may well dis- 
pel the fiction of the personnel 
agency continuing as an independent 
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agency of government. The multiple 
commission form of direction will 
probably be abandoned in favor of 
a personnel manager responsible to 
the “general manager,” the head of 
a comprehensive department of ad- 
ministrative management. The fact 
is, multiple commissions have out- 
lived their original purpose. Concern 
as to nonpartiality of the direction 
of the merit system by assurance of 
a bipartisan commission has been 
dissipated by sad experience. Im- 
partiality has come not by such de- 
vice but by the public’s vital stake 
in its growing public service and the 
inherent complexities of government. 


Responsible Administration 


Our university and college facil- 
ities will be such that none but their 
graduates will be among competitors 
for executive and administrative 
posts. This will probably force 
abandonment of our traditional 
“practical” examinations in favor of 
broad examinations to determine 
capacity for responsible administra- 
tion. To accomplish this successfully 
we will need to reorient our concepts 
of testing techniques and procedures 
and drastically revamp the profes- 
sional and technical staffs of the 
personnel agencies. More compre- 
hensive in-service training programs 
must be developed. 

More likely to go overboard is our 
present practice of filling higher 
executive and administrative posi- 
tions by competitive promotion ex- 
aminations. Appointing authorities 
will have far more responsibility and 
control over promotions, with the 
personnel manager having at most 
only a veto power over them. On the 
other hand, personnel managers will 
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have added responsibility with re- 
spect to facilitating transfers from 
one agency to another. There will 
be greater flexibility in the assign- 
ment of generalists as well as spe- 
cialists among the agencies of gov- 
ernment. There will be an ever 
growing recognition of “expertise” in 
the know-how of government opera- 
tion. This will perforce reduce to a 
minimum turnover in such personnel 
on change of political administration. 


New Concepts 


With increasing public confidence 
in the impartiality of appointive 
heads of departments and agencies, 
with attendant more enlightened 
political leadership, it is likely that 
governmental personnel programs 
and policies will be decentralized 
and delegated to operating depart- 
ments. A department of administra- 
tive management, to embrace the 
personnel agency, will be responsible 
for establishing standards of per- 
sonnel practices and post audit ac- 
tions of operating departments. The 
lessened pressure for partisan pa- 
tronage will encourage public opin- 
ion to abandon the false notion that 
public administration needs the 
myopic supervision of a bipartisan 
independent personnel agency. 

Position classification based on 
duties and responsibilities will take 
on an entirely different concept. In 
spite of probable short-sightedness 
of employee organizations imbued 
with the spirit of “equality of pay 
for equal work,” more consideration 
will be given to superiority of per- 
formance. The era of mediocrity 
oozing to the top because of over- 
emphasis on seniority and longevity 
is slowly waning in favor of greater 
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incentives for those achieving un- 
usual results. The pace in that di- 
rection will quicken as we turn more 
and more to government to solve our 
complex problems and to serve more 
effectively our expanding public 
services, 

With recognition on the part of 
the public that a dynamic and ag- 
gressive policy of administration will 
make imperative greater competency 
and experience of its public servants, 
salaries of higher executive and ad- 
ministrative officials will be grad- 
ually increased to make them more 
comparable to private enterprise. 
The latter will find it far more dif- 
ficult to “pirate” from government 
the more capable among public of- 
ficials. The public service will be in 
a much stronger position to compete 
with industry for outstanding talent. 

The crystal ball shows some 
shadows of possible concern, none 
of them, however, particularly alarm- 
ing. Straining relations between pub- 
lic management and employee or- 
ganizations appear to be lifting in 
growing mutual confidence and 
understanding of their respective 
responsibilities to the public. There 
looms on the horizon, nevertheless, 
a distorted view of vested rights of 
public employees which threatens to 
ripen into a festering era of costly 
litigation, more costly to the tax- 
payers than to employees. The 
tendency will be for legislators to 
continue to yield to the demands of 
misguided employee leaders pres- 
sured into constantly getting some- 
thing more for their followers. This 
will be augmented by the tendency 
of some of the courts to approach 

(Continued on page 250) 
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Sues to Discard 
County Unit System 


Georgia Mayor Protests 
State Nominating Method 


i March of this year Mayor William 

B. Hartsfield of Atlanta brought suit 
against Secretary of State Ben Fortson 
and the chairman and secretary of the 
State Democratic Executive Committee 
in an attempt to secure a declaratory 
judgment preventing them from holding 
a primary in September to choose candi- 
dates for state offices by the county unit 
system. 

Under the Neill Act of 1917, candidates 
for these major offices, as well as United 
States senator, are chosen under a sys- 
tem whereby such candidates, in order 
to secure the nomination, must get a 
majority of the county unit votes rather 
than a popular majority. Under this 
system every county has twice as many 
unit votes as it has members of the 
lower house of the General Assembly. 

Under Article 3 of the constitution 
there is a floor for representation as well 
as a ceiling. The eight largest counties 
have three members each in the lower 
house, the next 30 largest counties have 
two each, and the remaining 121 counties 
have one each. Fulton County, with about 
one seventh of the total population, has 
three representatives out of 205, while 
Echols, with about 2,000 people, has one. 
So Fulton County has six unit votes out 
of a total of 410, while Echols has two. 

This is the third suit of its kind. In 
1946 the writer brought suit after James 
V. Carmichael received some 15,000 popu- 
lar votes more than Talmadge for gover- 
nor and yet Talmadge won on county 
unit votes. This case was heard by a 
three-man federal court and an adverse 


decision was given. Upon appeal to the 
Supreme Court, that body refused by a 
vote of four to three to take the case. 
Justice Frankfurter insisted that the case 
was moot since it was brought after the 
primary and he also said the matter was 
political. 

In 1950 Bernard South and Harold 
Fleming brought suit in advance of the 
primary with the same result. The vote 
of the Supreme Court was seven to two. 
Mr. Justice Douglas wrote a dissenting 
opinion as to taking jurisdiction and Mr. 
Justice Black concurred. Justice Douglas 
said that the county unit law was con- 
trary to the equal protection clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. He went on 
to say he supposed that if this were a 
case of discrimination against Negroes 
or Jews the Court would have no hesitan- 
cy in taking it. 


Virtual Disfranchisement 


Mayor Hartsfield that he 
is being denied equal protection of the 
laws under the Fourteenth Amendment 
since he is virtually disfranchised by the 
system. 

In the Gosnell-Turman suit of 1946 it 
was contended by plaintiffs’ attorneys that 
a candidate could win the nomination for 
governor in some of the elections with as 
little as 4 per cent of the votes. The 
present case emphasizes the fact that 
the inequities of the county unit system 
are even greater now because of the rapid 
migration from rural counties to urban 
areas. In 1940 about 17 per cent of the 
people were engaged in manufacturing 
while 36 per cent gained a living from 
agriculture. By 1955 only 17 per cent 
derived their living from agriculture and 
manufacturing engaged the services of 
25 per cent. Moreover 115 counties in 
Georgia lost population between 1950 and 
1956. 


contends 
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The consequences of the county unit 
system for Georgia cities are serious. 
Yet no change can come in the con- 
stitution except through legislative ac- 
tion. Furthermore, changes in local 
government must be at the sufferance of 
the “rotten borough” legislature. Mayor 
Hartsfield has led the battle for city relief 
in finances but he gets nowhere. The 
counties receive heavy subsidies from the 
state but the cities are left out in the cold 
because they have no political influence. 
Consequently, the cities must detour 
around the state government and go to 
the federal government. This is in spite 
of the fact that urban people pay nearly 
all the state taxes — Fulton County alone 
pays more than 25 per cent. 

Mayor Hartsfield’s lawyers asked that 
his case be tried by a three-man federal 
court on the ground that a federal .con- 
stitutional question was raised. Lawyers 
for the defense insisted that the case be 
tried by one judge. Finally, a hearing 
was called by U. S. District Court Judge 
Boyd Sloan. At the hearing the defense 
lawyers insisted that no substantial ques- 
tion was raised under the constitution and 
cited recent cases to prove their point. 
Judge Sloan ruled that the defense was 
correct, but he did not dismiss the case 
entirely. He said (quoting from the de- 
cision in South vs. Peters of 1950 in 
which Judge Sibley said relief could be 
had only through the Georgia legislature) 
the plaintiff could take his case to the 
legislature. But that remedy was sought 
by Representative James Mackay in the 
1957 legislature and got nowhere. Chief 
counsel for Hartsfield, Oxford-trained 
Morris Abram, is now going to the Su- 
preme Court directly, asking for a 
writ of mandamus to compel Judge Sloan 
to send the case to a three-man court. 
The reason for a quick decision is that 
the case must get to the highest court 
before it adjourns in May or else it will 
be too late. The latest move of the de- 
fense is to have the case dismissed. 
But Abram insists that the 1957 civil 
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rights bill gives the district courts juris- 
diction as to voting rights. 

Cutten B. GosNneLi 
Emory University 


Conflicts Mark New York 


Legislative Session 


The 1958 New York legislature, which 
adjourned on March 26, handled a record 
number of bills — 8,157 as compared to 
7,888 in 1957 — and passed 1,318 or 39 
less than in the year before. It dealt 
with many controversial issues, the con- 
troversy frequently being between the 
legislature with large Republican ma- 
jorities in both houses and Democratic 
Governor Averell Harriman. At times 
the two houses themselves, or their re- 
spective leaders, engaged in considerable 
controversy with each other. 


Among matters at issue of a general 
governmental nature were constitution 
reform, local charter revisions, payroll 
padding, crime control and court re- 
organization. With the notable excep- 
tion of the last, some progress was made. 

A possible constitutional convention 
had been turned down by the voters last 
year — a result for which the Republi- 
cans took dubious credit — but much 
work in preparation for such a conven- 
tion had been done by the Temporary 
State Commission on the Constitutional 
Convention, headed by Nelson Rockefel- 
ler — considered a strong possibility as a 
Republican candidate for governor. The 
legislative majority sought to make the 
Rockefeller commission a _ continuing 
body as an aid to constitutional revision 
by the legislature itself. A bill to that 
effect was vetoed by the governor. How-~ 
ever, the legislature adopted a resolution 
to establish a constitutional revision com- 
mittee, to be appointed in a similar man- 
ner as the commission — five each by the 
governor, the Senate majority leader and 
the speaker of the Assembly. An 
appropriation of $150,000 was made for 
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it. The committee was expected to be 
bipartisan in any event. The recommen- 
dations of either body — commission or 
committee — would be subject to the 
legislature’s approval, whereas those of 
the convention would not have been. 


Charter Revision 


Proposals to facilitate city charter re- 
vision, particularly in New York City, 
were complicated by the political differ- 
ence between that city’s Democratic ad- 
ministration and the Republican legisla- 
ture. Mayor Wagner supported a bill to 
authorize him to appoint a commission to 
draft a new charter; this failed of adop- 
tion. A bill to authorize a local legisla- 
tive body to create a charter commission 
(appointed by the mayor or otherwise 
without a referendum) was passed, how- 
ever. The work of such a commission 
would be submitted to popular vote. A 
bill to reduce signature requirements on 
petitions calling for a referendum on the 
question of having a charter commission 
was defeated, after attempts to make it 
acceptable to both political parties. 

Charter amendments or new charters 
can nevertheless be put up to city councils 
by petitions authorized by the 1957 legis- 
lation, with signature requirements of 
30,000 or 10 per cent of the voters at the 
last election for governor, whichever is 
less. If the council does not place the 
proposal on the ballot, a further petition 
of 5 per cent, or not more than 15,000 
signatures, can force such action. 

The legislature passed for the first time 
a proposed constitutional amendment to 
enable future legislation to provide that 
when there is no contest in a primary 
election for nominations or party posi- 
tions, no primary need be held.! It must 


1In seventeen states omission of of- 
fices from the primary ballot where there 
is no contest and omission of party prima- 
ry altogether if there be no contests for 
any of the positions, is familiar and has 
been accomplished as a matter of simple 
legislation without constitutional pro- 
vision. 
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pass the legislature again in the 1959 
session for submission to the people in 
November 1959 or 1960. Although 
primaries are not mentioned in the New 
York constitution, it was felt by many 
that the “no contest, no primary” princi- 
ple, which would exclude the chance for 
write-in votes, might violate the consti- 
tutional provision that “no member of 
this state shall be disfranchised, or de- 
prived of any of the rights or privi- 
leges secured to any citizen thereof, un- 
less by the law of the land, or the judg- 
ment of his peers.” Write-ins would, of 
course, be possible at regular elections. 

Another proposed constitutional amend- 
ment receiving first passage would give 
home rule powers to first-class towns 
(townships). Another would ! permit 
transfer of the state’s barge cana! system 
to the federal government for operation, 
and still another would establish a state 
department of motor vehicles in place of 
the corresponding bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Finance. 

A highly controversial issue was the 
creation of a “crime commission,” stem- 
ming from revelation of gangster activi- 
ties and Republican dissatisfaction with 
the governor’s investigations commission- 
er. The legislature passed a bill to create 
a State Crime Commission of four mem- 
bers, two to be named by the governor, 
one by the Senate leader and one by the 
speaker of the Assembly. The governor 
desired the addition of a fifth member, 
appointed by himself or by the other 
four; however, he announced he would 
approve the bill after mutual agreement 
on all four members. 

An attempt by the legislature to author- 
ize the attorney general (a Republican, 
substantially independent of the governor) 
to engage in crime investigations with- 
out the governor’s specific authorization, 
was vetoed. 

During the legislative session various 
newspapers brought out many instances 
of political appointments — both Re- 
publican and Democratic — of employees 
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of the legislature or of its committees and 
commissions, a considerable number of 
which employees appeared to do little or 
no actual work or even appear for duty. 
Despite proposals for an independent in- 
vestigation, the legislature referred the 
matter to its own Joint Committee on 
Legislative Practices and Procedures. 
Subsequently it set up an advisory group 
of citizens and engaged a prominent 
lawyer to conduct an investigation. 


No Court Reorganization 


Possibly the most glaring failure of 
the legislature was the weakening and 
ultimate defeat of the court reorganiza- 
tion plan prepared after long investiga- 
tion, study and public hearings by the 
Temporary Commission on the Courts, 
headed by Harrison Tweed. This com- 
mission had presented a plan in 1956 
which, according to the League of Women 
Voters and the Citizens Union of the 
City of New York, “met the three basic 
requirements of genuine court reform, 
namely, a few statewide courts, unified 
administration and unified fiscal control.” 
This plan was gradually whittled down 
and compromised so as to amount to “an 
almost complete retreat from the earlier 
one,” according to the Citizens Union. 
Not only was the plan defeated but the 
commission itself was discontinued. 


Florida Constitution 
Revision Doubtful 


Suit has been brought in the Florida 
circuit court by Rafael Rivera-Cruz, a 
Miami attorney, to bar the scheduled 
popular vote in November on proposed 
constitutional He contends 
that the article-by-article changes con- 
stitute substantially complete revision, 
which should be done only by a constitu- 
tional convention held after a referendum. 

Mr. Rivera-Cruz has been joined in 
his court battle by Senator Verle Pope 


revisions. 
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“y See the Review, December 1957, page 
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of St. Augustine and Representative Sam 
Gibbons of Tampa. 


Texas Reapportionment 
A Meager Reform 


For the first time since 1949, Texas 
this year will elect its entire congres- 
sional delegation from districts. Since 
the failure of the legislature to redistrict 
in 1951, in order to accommodate an ad- 
ditional representative received after the 
1950 census, the state has been electing 
21 congressmen from districts with the 
22nd chosen at large. The 55th Texas 
legislature, which convened in January 
1957, managed to correct this situation 
by passing a congressional redistricting 
bill abolishing the at-large position and 
assigning the extra congressman to’ 
Harris County, hitherto the holder of the 
dubious honor of being the most populous 
congressional district in the country. The 
new act divides Harris County into a 
north and south district and shuffles 
eleven other counties among the various 
districts. 

That the passage of a redistricting bill, 
the first since 1933, did not come easy to 
a legislature which has long engaged in 
“silent” gerrymandering is indicated by 
the fact that the bill was sent to the 
governor only two days before the end 
of the session. 

Although the at-large position is 
abolished and the state’s most populous 
district divided into two districts, thus 
correcting the grossest inequity in the 
system, little else is accomplished in pro- 
viding fair representation. The state is 
still ridden with “rotten boroughs” which 
the legislature did virtually nothing to 
correct. Mr. Rayburn’s fourth district, 
for example, the second smallest in the 
state before redistricting, was left un- 
touched and is now the smallest, having 
an estimated (1957) population of 
240,000. This is in contrast with Dallas 
County, the largest district after redis- 
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tricting, which had an estimated popula- 
tion of 827,500 in 1957. 

An over-all picture of the situation can 
be obtained by noting that, even after 
redistricting, nine of the 22 districts ex- 
ceed the mean district population by more 
than the 15 per cent recommended as a 
maximum variation by the American Po- 
litical Science Association’s Committee 
on Congressional Reapportionment, while 
ten have populations smaller than the 
average by more than 15 per cent. Thus 
the Texas legislature has seen fit to con- 
tinue a system of congressional districts 
which must be characterized as something 


less than fair. 
James R. JENSEN 


University of Houston 


Oklahoma Looks to 
Redistricting after 1960 


The Oklahoma League of Women Vot- 
ers plans to circulate petitions for an 
election on a _ proposed constitutional 
amendment to insure reapportionment of 
the state for members of the legislature 
following the 1960 census. The amend- 
ment would either create a commission 
or make it the duty of an elective official 
to reapportion in the event the legisla- 
ture fails to do so. 

It is hoped the new amendment can 
become effective by 1961 so that, if the 
legislature of that year does not adopt a 
reapportionment measure conforming to 
the other constitutional requirements, an- 
other means will be available. 

If the commission or the official fails 
to act, the amendment would place the 
matter before the Oklahoma Supreme 
Court upon the filing of a suit by any 
citizen. 

The board of directors of the Tulsa 
Chamber of Commerce has voted unani- 
mously to support the league’s plan. The 
league believes that if the people of the 
populous counties apply themselves the 
amendment can be adopted. A year’s edu- 
cational campaign is contemplated before 
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the actual circulation of the petitions is 
started. 


Nearly All Rhode Island 
Voters Can Write 


To determine the percentage of Rhode 
Island voters who would be unable to 
sign their names at the polls if a signa- 
ture identification law is adopted, the 
state League of Women Voters recently 
caused a check of 6,183 voter registration 
cards, in three districts, which revealed 
only 40 cards bearing voters’ marks in- 
stead of names; this is hardly more than 
six-tenths of one per cent. Most of the 
40 were born before 1900. One of the 
three districts has a large number of 
foreign-born residents. 

The league concluded that inability to 
sign one’s name was so infrequent a situa- 
tion that, although it was used as a “dis- 
enfranchisement” argument against the 
use of signature identification, it should 
not stand in the way of such a safeguard, 
especially as an illiterate voter could still 
make his mark and identify himself by 
presenting his voter registration card and 
answering questions concerning it. A 
similar system is used in 27 states. 


Pre-Legislative Conference 
In West Virginia 


A conference in advance of the legis- 
lative session in West Virginia was held 
in White Sulphur Springs in November. 
It was sponsored by West Virginia Uni- 
versity and financed by The Ferd Foun- 
Participants included state legis- 
lators, members of the State Board of 
Public Works, the Supreme Court of 
Appeals, the state congressional delega- 
tion and about 60 other persons represent- 
ing different phases of political, educa- 
tional and economic life in the state. 
Topics included renewable water re- 
sources, equalization and revaluation of 
property for tax purposes, and state 
finance with particular reference to 
schools and highways. 


dation. 
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Council-Manager Plan 


Developments 


The town of Hamppen, Marne, (1950 
population 3,608) has approved the town 
manager plan, to take effect at the time 
of the March 1959 town meeting. 

The board of supervisors of Moon 
Townsnarp, ALLEGHENY County, PENN- 
SYLVANIA, (7,096) has voted two to one 
to adopt a manager plan ordinance. 

LoncBoat Key, Fiorta, voted 121 to 
66 on September 17, 1957, to adopt a 
council-manager charter. A manager was 
appointed in February on a part-time 
basis. 

The International City Managers’ As- 
sociation reports the following additions 
to its official list not previously reported 
here: Garpen Grove, CaLrirornia, (58,- 
380); O'Hara Townsnuip, ALLEGHENY 
County, (5,768) ; Upper Merton Town- 
sHIp, Montcomery County, (13,000); 
and Westmount, (4,410), all in Penn- 
SYLVANIA, 

The town of Curna, Marne, defeated 
a town manager proposal at the March 
town meeting. A committee appointed 
last year to consider the plan announced 
disapproval but gave no reasons. 

In Revere, MAssAcuusetts, the city 
council on March 3 broke a two-month 
deadlock and elected one councilman to 
be mayor for eleven months, then to be 
succeeded by another councilman for 
eleven months. One councilman who had 
sought the mayoralty called for suspen- 
sion and removal of the present city 
manager. Action was deferred. 

Another attempt is being made in the 
MAsSACHUsETTS legislature to destroy 
the council-manager plan with propor- 
tional representation in Worcester. A 
proposal to abolish both would, if passed, 
be placed on the Worcester ballot at the 
next state election, upon a petition of 10 
per cent of the registered voters. Its sup- 
porters include four state representatives 
from Worcester, one city councilman and 
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a funeral director who had failed of elec- 
tion to the council. 

In Soutn Kincstown, Ruope Is_anp, 
despite vigorous opposition by the presi- 
dent of the town council and the chair- 
man of the Republican town committee, 
the charter commission of March 5 
unanimously reaffirmed its preference for 
the council-manager plan. 

In Watertown, CoNNECTICUT, a sub- 
group of the Joint Committee on Govern- 
ment Change is studying the council- 
manager plan as a possible successor to 
the existing meeting—selectmen 
plan. 

Voters of Evercreen Park, ILLINots, 
defeated a proposed council-manager plan 
ordinance on April 8. The vote was 
2,520 to 950. 

Geneva, WISCONSIN, voting on April 
1, retained the council-manager plan, 972 
to 698. On the same day Superior, in 
thé same state, abandoned the plan, 
5,075 to 4,843, in favor of the weak 
mayor-aldermanic plan. A referendum on 
adoption of the council-manager plan in 
EpGerton was defeated 853 to 328. 

In Unton Crty, Tennessee, former 
Mayor H. M. Graham, at a Rotary Club 
meeting in March, advocated the council- 
manager plan to replace the commission 
plan in that city. 

A proposed charter amendment provid- 
ing for the council-manager plan will be 
voted on in PorTLanp, OREGON, on 
May 16. 

The spring session of the city managers 
department of the League of California 
Cities, in Long Beach February 12-14, 
was attended by 185 managers, adminis- 
trative officers and assistants. 

The sixth annual conference of the 
Arizona City Managers’ Association was 
held in Casa Grande February 8-9. 
Manager Ray Olsen of Prescott was 
elected president. 

The Northwest City Managers’ As- 
sociation held a meeting in PENDLETON, 
Orecon, February 18-19. It was the 
fifth meeting of the group, which includes 


town 
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members from Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, Alaska and the Canadian 
provinces of British Columbia and Al- 
berta. 


Increase V otes for New 
York Estimate Board 


The voting power in the Board of 
Estimate of New York City has been 
altered by an act of the 1958 legislature 
pursuant to the city’s request. The board 
is the city’s financial body and consists of 
the three city-wide elected officials and 
the presidents of the city’s five boroughs. 

The mayor, comptroller and president 
of the council will be entitled to cast 
four votes instead of three. The presi- 
dents of the five boroughs will be entitled 
to cast two votes each whereas previously 
Manhattan and Brooklyn each cast two 
and the Bronx, Queens and Richmond 
(Staten Island) each cast one. 

The Bronx and Queens have grown 
prodigiously since the voting balance 
was established in the original greater 
New York charter in 1898 and the rais- 
ing of their voting power from one vote 
to two is in step with population, al- 
though a new inequality is established by 
raising Richmond also, since its popula- 
tion is small in comparison with the 
others. 

There is still retained the previous 
preponderance of the three officers who 
are elected at large over the total vote of 
the representatives of the five boroughs. 
The quorum is marked up from nine 
votes to twelve, including at least two of 
the three members who are elected at 
large. R.S.C. 


Spokane Guards Right 
Of Direct Legislation 

A proposed amendment to the charter 
of Spokane, Washington, to permit the 
city council to amend or repeal an 
ordinance adopted by initiative or refer- 
endum after such ordinance had been in 
effect for two years, was defeated by a 
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vote of 30,037 to 16,805 on March 11. 
The charter provides that “No ordinance 
which has been passed by the council 
upon a petition or adopted by popular 
vote . . . shall be repealed or amended 
except by popular vote.” 

The people of the state of Washington 
had granted authority to the :egislature 
to amend initiated laws. Last year, after 
unfair districting of the state had largely 
been corrected by an initiated measure, 
the legislature practically destroyed the 
effort by drastic amendments.! 


City Gives Bargaining 
Rights to One Union 


Philadelphia has granted exclusive 
bargaining rights for 18,000 non-uni- 
formed employees to District Council 33 
of the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees. The 
one-year contract covers all civil service 
employees in 28 departments except 
police, firemen and certain supervisory 
personnel. 

According to city officials, the con- 
tract makes Philadelphia the first large 
city in the country to give such exclusive 
bargaining rights to a single union. 


V ote on Wages and Hours 
Of Firemen Ordered 


City firemen in Phoenix, Arizona, have 
won a suit before the Arizona Supreme 
Court to force the city council either to 
approve an ordinance raising the pay of 
the firemen or submit the proposal to 
the voters. Petitions seeking such action 
had been circulated among citizens by the 
firemen. They were submitted to the 
council, which asserted that the matters 
dealt with, including a substantial wage 
increase and a limiting of duty hours to 
48, were administrative, not proper sub- 
jects for an initiative and in violation of 
the charter. The proposal would cost 
taxpayers about $350,000. 


~ 1 See the Review, February 1958, pages 
56 and 74. 
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The court held that any initiated mat- 
ter had to be either adopted by the council 
or submitted to the voters if the petition- 
ing process was technically correct; and 
that questions of constitutionality or vio- 
lation of the city charter would have to 
be settled afterwards. 


Washington Cities Cird 
For Legislative Advance 


The executive committee of the As- 
sociation of Washington Cities has called 
for the creation of legislative committees 
by all cities of that state, each to be com- 
posed of the mayor and two or more 
representatives of the city council. This 
action was spurred by defeats for cities, 
particularly in the field of local finance, 
at the hands of the 1957 state legislature. 


The local legislative committees with- 
in each of the 39 counties in the state 
jointly form a county legislative com- 
mittee. This group will meet to consider 
municipal problems on a regional basis. 
The chairman of each county committee 
becomes a member of a state legislative 
committee, and will work directly with 
the executive committee of the associa- 
tion in developing and supporting future 
legislative programs. 


Arizona City Increases 
Area 1500 Per Cent 


The city of Flagstaff, Arizona, will be 
the largest city in area in the state by 
virtue of an annexation March 5 consist- 
ing of approximately 47 square miles. 
The annexation increased the area of the 
city to slightly more than 50 square miles 
but added only an estimated 500 persons 
to the Flagstaff population of approxi- 
mately 12,000. In commenting upon the 
annexation the mayor said that the city 
must be prepared for future develop- 
ments. The annexation was not to be of- 
ficial until after it had been advertised 
for 30 days. 

Paut Ketso 
University of Arizona 
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Marquette, Mich., Gives 
Course for Supervisors 


The officials of Marquette, Michigan, 
working with the Public Services Di- 
vision of Northern Michigan College in 
that city, recently completed a successful 
“management development program” for 
municipal supervisors, including depart- 
ment heads, their assistants and other 
municipal employees in supervisory 
positions. 

In preparing the program City Man- 
ager George T. Meholick, Jr., and D. 
Robert Vanderburg, industrial consultant 
to the Public Services Division of the 
college, held numerous planning meetings. 
On November 1, 1957, a complete pro- 
gram was presented to Mr. Meholick 
and, after discussion with Mayor James 
Clark and the city commissioners, it was 
approved by them. 

The curriculum, extending over 48 
hours, included the following subjects 
and numbers of hours: leadership and 
authority, three; communications, nine; 
human relations, six; types of organiza- 
tion and services, six; business eco- 
nomics, six; labor and public relations, 
nine; group leadership, nine. Instructors 
were drawn from Northern Michigan 
College, Michigan State University, other 
public institutions and Upper Peninsula 
industry. The sessions were kept in- 
formal and group participation was 
strongly encouraged. 

The program began on December 3 
and ran for eight weeks under Mr. 
Vanderburg’s direction. There were 45 
city employees in attendance from the 
public works, building, light and power, 
water and sewer, parks and cemetery, 
police, fire, accounts and finance, recrea- 
tion and public affairs departments, and 
the offices of the city clerk, treasurer and 
assessor. There was a morning group of 
23, an afternoon group of 22, both being 
mixed as regards departments and posi- 
tions. The instructors stated that they 
had never worked with a more enthusi- 
astic and interested group. 
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The course concluded with a dinner at 
which the mayor presented certificates of 
merit to the 45 participants and Dean 
Claud A. Bosworth presented certificates 
of completion from the college. 


City Planners of 
Colombia Meet in Bogota 


More than 80 delegates, representing 
sixteen municipalities and 30 different 
public and private institutions, attended 
the first meeting of city planning offices 
of Colombia, organized by the Colombian 
Planning Society in cooperation with the 
Inter-American Housing and Planning 
Center (CINVA). The meeting was 
held at CINVA in Bogota, Colombia, 
from February 27 through March 1 of 
this year. Among the delegates were 
mayors, municipal department heads and 
managers of public utility systems from 
all over Colombia, as well as the directors 
of city planning offices. 

It is the first time that a meeting of 
this nature and scope has been held in 
Colombia — and perhaps throughout 
Latin America. The purpose of the 
meeting was to promote adequate city 
planning, to emphasize the importance of 
integrating city planning into municipal 
administration, and to strengthen ties 
among city planning offices. 

It was proposed that the National Uni- 
versity of Colombia create a National 
Institute for City Planning Studies and 
that the national government approve 
establishment of a National Code on 
Urbanization and Construction, creating 
the necessary office and appointing a staff 
committee to carry on this work. The 
Colombian Planning Society was asked 
to give technical assistance to towns un- 
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able to organize their own offices and to 
try to strengthen the existing city plan- 
ning and development offices throughout 
the country. 

A second meeting is planned to be held 
in Medellin, in March 1959. 

Eric Cartson, Director 

Inter-American Housing 
and Planning Center 


Diamond Anniversary 
For Merit System 


The current month and year mark the 
75th anniversary of the merit system of 
civil service in New York State and in 
the United States. This is being widely 
commemorated.! 

Governor Averell Harriman of New 
York has appointed a 32-member Civil 
Service Jubilee Committee of which he 
is chairman; the three New York civil 
service commissioners are co-chairmen. 
Eleven officers of the National Civil 
Service League and the Civil Service Re- 
form Association of New York are also 
on the committee. 

The corresponding “diamond anniver- 
sary” of the merit system for the federal 
government has been celebrated in all 
parts of the country. United States Civil 
Service Commission members and of- 
ficials have spoken at special functions 
sponsored by Federal Personnel Coun- 
cils, American Federation of Government 
Employee groups and postal employee 
organizations, the Society for Personnel 
Administration, the American Society for 
Public Administration, federal business 
associations, local chambers of commerce 
and veterans’ groups. 


1 See page 220, this issue. 
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Metropolitan Government . 


Edited by William N. Cassella, IJr., 
and Victor Jones 





Nashville Metro 
Charter Proposed 


Vote on City-County 
Merger Set for June 
ITIZENS of Nashville and Davidson 
County are approaching a metro- 
politan with the filing on 
March 28 of a proposed metropolitan 
government charter. The ten-member 
Metropolitan Government Charter Com- 
mission was created locally in April 
1957, pursuant to an enabling act passed 
by the 1957 Tennessee legislature. 

The metropolitan government charter 
would abolish the city of Nashville and 
Davidson County and consolidate their 
functions in a single “Metropolitan Gov- 
ernment of Nashville and Davidson 
County.” A metropolitan mayor would 
take the place of the present city and 
county executives and a metropolitan 
council would assume the functions of the 
city and county governing bodies. Both 
the urban and rural areas would come 
under the jurisdiction of the metropoli- 
tan government but rural residents would 
pay taxes only for the area-wide services 
and not for urban Separate 
majorities inside and outside the city 
of Nashville are required for adoption 
in the referendum to be held on June 17. 

Metropolitan Nashville has an esti- 
mated 368,000 residents, with slightly 
more than half living outside the city 
limits. Failure of Nashville to annex 
appreciably for 30 years has resulted in 
the growth of a large doughnut-shaped 
“city” around Nashville with almost no 
city services. Four special utility dis- 
tricts provide water and, in some cases, 
a few other services to parts of the 
suburban area. Four incorporated satel- 
lite cities exist principally for zoning 


crossroads 


services. 


but the great majority of suburban resi- 
dents live in unincorporated territory. 

The charter commission's work follows 
closely the Proposed Plan of Metropoli- 
tan Government, published by the city 
and county planning commissions in 
1956.1 Many of its basic features were 
made mandatory by the enabling act, but 
the charter commission’s most painstak- 
ing and time-consuming task was trying 
to hammer out agreement on the details 
for unifying city and county functions. 
The city and county have traditionally 
operated under detailed charters and a 
host of private acts of the legislature. 
Ironing out differences in advance of the 
referendum, rather than leaving them for 
the metropolitan council to decide, re- 
sulted in a rather long and detailed char- 
ter, but the commission felt that past 
practice and political strategy required it. 

The metropolitan council would have 
21 members, six elected at large and one 
elected from each of fifteen districts. 
They would be paid $200 per month. 
The present city council consists of 22 
members and the county governing body 
has 53 members. The charter also pro- 
vides for a three-member urban council 
to satisfy a legal technicality, but its sole 
function is a non-discretionary power to 
levy the urban services tax. 

The metropolitan mayor would be 
elected for a four-year term and would 
be given those powers generally possessed 
by a responsible chief executive. The 
chief exception to this is the provision 
limiting him to two successive terms of 
office. His salary would be $20,000 per 
year. The major department directors, 
excepting certain ones under civil serv- 
ice, would be appointed by the mayor and 
serve at his pleasure. Members of boards 
and commissions would be appointed by 


December 1956, 


1 See the Review, 
page 550. 
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the mayor for fixed terms, subject to 
council confirmation. The mayor would 
have veto power over ordinances, includ- 
ing a veto of appropriation items. 

The heart of the metropolitan charter 
as it relates to meeting suburban service 
needs is the provision for an expand- 
able “urban services district,” in which 
property owners are taxed for urban 
services—sewers, fire protection, street 
lighting, etc—as well as for general or 
county-wide services—health, hospitals, 
courts, etc. The area of the urban serv- 
ices district may be expanded by the 
metropolitan council without a vote of 
the residents annexed, subject to the same 
procedures provided in Tennessee’s gen- 
eral law on annexation. 

The enabling act limits such annexa- 
tions to those areas which can be served 
“within a reasonable period,” and the 
charter commission defined a reasonable 
period as not greater than “one year 
after ad valorem taxes in the annexed 
area become due.” The charter further 
provides that such annexations to the 
urban services district must be based up- 
on a program set forth in a capital im- 
provements budget. These and other 
provisions have been included in an effort 
to head off suburban fears of urban taxes 
without urban services. 

Many reform measures, such as the 
manager plan and a stronger merit sys- 
tem with broader coverage, were ex- 
cluded from serious consideration by the 
charter commission in an effort to keep 
public attention focused on the one issue 
of consolidation. Even so, a considerable 
amount of integration of administrative 
departments would be achieved. The 
health department, already consolidated 
on a county-wide basis, would be con- 
solidated with hospitals. A fairly well 
integrated finance department would be 
created, but its lines of responsibility are 
obscured somewhat by the presence of 
three elective fiscal officers, the assessor, 
trustee and county court clerk. The 
county sheriff’s job as conservator of the 
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peace would be taken over by the metro- 
politan police department but he would 
have custody of the metropolitan jail 
and workhouse and would continue to 
serve court processes. Public schools 
would continue to operate as at present 
during a transition period but, with the 
assistance of a comprehensive study, the 
city and county systems would be con- 
solidated within three years. 


Cities Keep Identity 


The four suburban cities may retain 
their separate existence from the urban 
services district if they desire, but would 
have to become a part of the general 
services district. No further incorpora- 
tions would be permitted after adoption 
of the charter. If the charter is adopted, 
officers of the new government would be 
elected on November 4, 1958, and would 
take office on January 1, 1959. 

As an instrument for providing an 
area-wide attack on Nashville’s serious 
metropolitan difficulties, the proposed 
charter offers real hope for tangible re- 
sults. Among those which might logi- 
cally be expected are: (1) fewer dupli- 
cations in government, (2) provision of 
services in urban areas in a financially 
and politically feasible manner, (3) pro- 
vision for both planning and control by 
the whole community of areas of future 
urban growth, and (4) facilitation of a 
unified approach to the solution of area- 
wide problems. 

Assessing the prospects for passage is 
exceedingly hazardous. Experience in 
other metropolitan areas seems to indi- 
cate a rather slim chance, particularly on 
a first vote. Most political observers 
in Nashville predict very tough sledding 
for the charter, yet both daily news- 
papers and much of the community 
leadership support the proposal. Perhaps 
there is hope in the fact that the prog- 
ress thus far has surprised even the most 
optimistic. 

DanteL R. Grant 
Vanderbilt University 
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Seattle Metro 
Plan Fails 


Although the Seattle Metro Plan! re- 
ceived a majority of the votes cast for 
it inside the city at the March 11 elec- 
tion, it failed of passage in the suburban 
areas, and therefore did not receive the 
two concurrent majorities required for 
adoption. The total vote cast was 102,158 
for; 85,196 against. Within the city of 
Seattle the vote was 79,365 for, 55,614 
against; in the suburbs 22,793 for, 29,582 
against. 

Most suburbanites opposed to the 
Metro plan objected to the idea of being 
controlled politically by a Seattle- 
dominated metropolitan council—Seattle 
would have contributed eight of the fif- 
teen members. The new metropolitan 
agency would have been responsible for 
sewerage and air pollution control, mass 
transit and comprehensive planning for 
the area. It was presented to the voters 
in accordance with enabling legislation 
passed by the 1957 legislature.? 

Another major objection was that as- 
pect of the plan which did not provide 
for relief of taxpayers who are paying 
off long-term bonds on sewage and sew- 
age disposal projects which could have 
been rendered obsolete when the Metro 
Plan came into existence. These people 
would have had to complete payments on 
both the existing local installations and 
those of the superseding Metro Plan. 

Some critics felt it was a mistake to 
include comprehensive planning in the 
issue offered to the voters. Many people 
in the suburbs moved there to avoid the 
restrictions they found burdensome in the 
city. 

Rapid transit—the third leg of the pro- 
posal—failed to develop serious argu- 
ments for or against it. 


1958, 


1 See the Review, February 
page 80. 

2 See “Adopt Area-wide Plan,” by 
Don Becker, the Review, May 1957, page 
230. 
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Because of the failure of Metro, the 
primary menace still remains. That is 
the pollution of Lake Washington. 
Nearly everyone is in agreement that 
something should be done. Some of the 
suburban leaders opposed to the original 
Metro plan have advanced a modified plan 
which would tackle the sewage disposal 
and pollution problem but not mass 
transit and comprehensive planning. The 
area covered has been reduced about 25 
per cent, principally in the southern end. 
A vote of the new proposal will probably 
come at the September primary. 

Don Becker, Associate Editor 
Seattle Argus 


Suburban County Plan 
Considered in Virginia 

A metropolitan county system has been 
recommended by Public Administration 
Service in its report, Plan of Action for 
Fairfax County (1958, 45 pages). 
The proposal calls for a general enabling 
statute making the plan available to any 
county in Virginia which is part of a 
Standard Metropolitan Area as defined 
by the U. S. Census Bureau. The plan 
was proposed after carefully considering 
other arrangements which might be used 
in a rapidly growing Virginia suburban 
county. 

The fundamental feature of the pro- 
posal is the division of the county into 
nine districts organized for the purpose 
of providing a “bridge” between local 
areas and the metropolitan county. In 
addition to being electoral districts from 
which members of the county governing 
body would be chosen, these districts 
would be able to perform the wide range 
of urban functions which under existing 
Virginia law may be furnished through 
service districts. 

“These districts should be adopted as 
the means of performing in any one area 
functions that are not at present required 
on a county-wide basis. .. . They should 
be coterminous with the election dis- 
ques... . 
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“An internal governing body should be 
added for each district to strengthen this 
unit as an auxiliary agency to the metro- 
politan county government, and to make 
it even more useful in providing added 
self-determination on problems of pri- 
mary concern to each specific section. . . . 


District Board 


“Each district should possess a board, 
composed of five unpaid members, elected 
for a term of two years. . . . The board 
should select its own chairman, perfect 
its own internal organization. .. . 

“The district board should be given a 
carefully defined voice in determining the 
timing and the extent of the provision of 
the urban services that the county does 
not offer on a county-wide basis.” Such 
services (e.g., water, sewer service, gar- 
bage collection, street lighting, curbs and 
gutters) would be provided by the county 
and paid for on a service charge basis. 
The county “would have the power to 
relieve districts of this determination of 
time and extent by providing the service 
on a uniform county-wide basis. This 
feature is based on the belief that to the 
extent a service is of local concern only, 
. . « [localities] should be permitted to 
determine when they wish to buy a given 
service and for what portion of their 
residents.” 

District boards would serve as “idea- 
initiating” bodies in the fields of plan- 
ning and zoning with provision made 
that official resolutions of district boards 
would be placed upon the agenda of the 
county governing body. These boards 
could be assigned responsibilities in zon- 
ing enforcement, regulation of local 
parks, etc. Within each district might 
be established a governmental center as 
the headquarters of the district board, 
local offices of the county departments, 
community meeting place, etc. 

“The possibilities for decentralization 
are many and challenging and provide 
much of the flexibility the future will 
demand. It must be stressed that the 
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Suffolk County to Vote 


on New Charter 


Legislation providing a special 
charter for Suffolk County (eastern 
Long Island) was passed by the 
New York legislature and signed 
by the governor late in March. 
The charter must be approved by a 
majority of the voters in the coun- 
ty who will vote on the question 
in November. The charter calls 
for an elected county executive and 
is similar to existing charters in 
Nassau and Westchester Counties. 











decision on the amount and type of de- 
centralization would be made by a metro- 
county 
senting each of the local units affected.” 

“The metropolitan county government 
possesses the basic, 
possessed under Virginia law by counties 
such as Fairfax. The power to assess 
and collect taxes, the power to plan and 
to zone, the police power, the power to 


politan legislative body repre- 


complete powers 


serve, are in no way lessened by the dis- 
trict device. 

“The device is created to improve the 
ability of the county to serve, to establish 
a firm tax fairness in the extension of 
services, and to guarantee a new set of 
bridges between the their 
county government. 
strengthen 
the realm of local self-determination, in- 
crease citizen control and insure the 
ability of an urban county to meet the 
future facts of metropolitan life.” 

The proposed plan received the unani- 
mous approval of the Fairfax County 
board of supervisors, but has been op- 
posed in the four incorporated towns 
which would have to be dissolved and 
changed to district status. Legisiation 
was introduced in the 1958 Virginia As- 
sembly. No action was taken but the 

(Continued on page 241) 


people and 
The 


government, 


object is to 


county widen 
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Proportional Representation 


Edited by George H. Hallett, Jr. 
and Wm. Redin Woodward 


(This department is successor to the Proportional Representation Review) 





New York City 
Reconsidering P. R. 


Charter Revision Move 
Brings Matter Up Again 


ITH city charter revision to the fore 

under the leadership of Mayor Rob- 
ert F. Wagner, proportional representa- 
tion is beginning to be discussed again 
in New York City. 

It is a little over ten years since P. R. 
was voted out as a result of Communist 
representation on the city council, se- 
cured in strict proportion to the votes 
cast for its clearly labelled candidates at 
a time when the United States and Rus- 
sia were friendly allies in World War 
II. In the meantime Communist 
strength in New York has dwindled till 
the party and its sympathizers could not 
muster a corporal’s guard for any candi- 
date, and people are becoming 
more concerned about the under-repre- 


many 


sentation of other elements. 

In the five council elections held un- 
der P. R. the Democratic majority never 
than two-thirds of the 
council members, minority members 
were always elected in each of the 
four large boroughs (Richmond—Staten 
Island—being an exception because it 
elected only one), and one or more Re- 
publicans were always elected in Man- 
hattan, in Brooklyn and in Queens. 

Since P. R. was abolished there have 
been three elections under the district 
plurality system—in 1949, 1953 and 
1957. The first of these resulted in the 
election of 24 Democrats and one Man- 
hattan Republican with Liberal support, 
Stanley M. Isaacs. The second elected 
23 Democrats, Mr. Isaacs and a Repub- 
lican from Queens. The third one re- 


elected more 


verted to the pattern of the first, 24 
Democrats and Mr. Isaacs. 

The board of estimate, which has more 
power than the council on fiscal and 
management questions, is still less rep- 
resentative. It is 100 per cent 
Democratic. Though Democrats do not 
usually poll an overwhelming majority, 
their distribution through the city is 
such that only P. R. or inferior 
system of minority representation offers 


now 


some 


any hope of escape from a near-monop- 
oly. 

Mayor Wagner has proposed the cre- 
ation of a city charter commission to re- 
vise the present charter adopted in 1936, 
with its patchwork amendments. His 
special bill presented at Albany did not 
pass, but the city home rule law permits 
the city to create a charter commission 
by local law and the legislature did pass 
a new law permitting such a commission 
to be created and go to work without 
waiting for the referendum formerly re- 
quired. 

Such a commission would 
findings directly to the people in one or 
more questions and the law says that if 
a P. R. proposal is submitted it must be 
voted on as a separate question. This 
latter provision, intended as a restriction, 
may be a help in getting P. R. submitted 
again, as it was when P. R. was adopted 
in 1936. A high-grade charter commis- 
sion such as Mayor Wagner is expected 
to appoint might well hesitate to jeop- 
ardize its work by submitting P. R. as 
an integral part of its recommendations, 
but with an authorization to 
submit it separately it might well re- 
spond to any appreciable amount of rep- 
utable support by so doing. 

Such reputable support is already be- 
ginning to manifest itself, notably with- 
in the Republican party. Harold Riegel- 
man, counsel to the Citizens Budget 


present its 


express 
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Commission and the party’s candidate 
for mayor in 1953, and former Council 
President Newbold Morris, who was the 
party’s mayoralty candidate in 1949, 
have both called publicly for considera- 
tion of P. R. Mr. Morris’ strong sup- 
port resulted in a front-page story in the 
Sunday Times. The Citizens Union has 
kept the readoption of P. R. as one of its 
major long-term objectives ever since it 
was voted out and expects to be joined 
again by a number of the principal city- 
wide civic groups as the lines form for 
battle. 


Anti-P, R. Bills 
Defeated in Massachusetts 


Four measures aimed at eliminating 
proportional representation in Massachu- 
setts cities were killed in the Massachu- 
setts legislature. One would have set 
up a referendum on the question of abol- 
ishing P. R. and substituting a prelim- 
inary election and run-off by plurality 
voting. 

A second bill would have banned the 
restoration of P. R. in any city which 
had once abandoned it and would also 
have barred the adoption of P. R. by any 
cities or towns. Although it is no longer 
possible to adopt the council-manager— 
P. R. combination as a package under 
Plan E, the earlier law providing for the 
adoption of P. R. by itself has never been 
repealed. 

A third bill would have made illegal 
the rotation of candidates’ names on 
P. R. ballots. Others would have re- 
quired referenda on repeal of P. R. in 
Cambridge and Worcester. The Worces- 
ter bill is still pending. 

The first three bills were turned down 
by unanimous voice vote and without de- 
bate by the House on March 25. 

Referring to a hearing on some of these 
bills, the Worcester Gazette published 
an editorial headlined, “Even the Spon- 
sors Didn’t Show Up.” 

“Opponents of the council-manager 
system of city government are fond of 
arguing that there is great public sen- 
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timent against this effective and wide- 
spread system of conducting municipal 
affairs. 

“It is particularly interesting, then, to 
note that not a single person showed up 
at a legislative hearing to argue for a 
whole flock of bills aimed at Plan E and 
P. R. Not even the sponsors of these 
perennial proposals bothered to appear. 

“That is probably as good a measure 
as any of public feeling on the council- 
manager plan. Perhaps the handful of 
politicians who enjoy needling Plan E 
will take the hint and turn to more con- 
structive pursuits.” 


Dutch Provinces Elect 
Legislatures by P. R. 


Attention was on the national totals of 
the election of provincial legislatures, held 
in the Netherlands March 26, because it 
has been two years since the last national 
parliamentary election. Since a party list 
system of P. R. is used for both elections 
the results are easy to compare for the 
purpose of eliciting voting trends. 

The election in March resulted in a 
slight over-all gain for the Catholic 
People’s party, which again obtained the 
largest popular vote, 32.9 per cent of the 
whole, after being passed by the Labor 
party in the 1956 parliamentary elections. 
The latter lost heavily compared to its 
1956 showing, but only slightly compared 
to its strength in the outgoing provincial 
legislatures, which was based on the 1954 
elections. 

The greatest relative gain was that of 
the Freedom and Democracy party, some- 
times known as the Liberal party, and 
regarded as particularly interested in eco- 
nomic liberties. It was only fifth in ag- 
gregate popular vote in 1954 but it came 
out third in over-all size in this year’s 
elections, obtaining 11.4 per cent of the 
vote. 

Eleven provincial legislatures, having 
between 35 and 82 members each, were 
chosen in eleven separate elections. In 
North Brabant and in Limburg the Cath- 
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March 26, 1958 





Party V otes 


Percentage 
of votes 


Seats 


Percentage 
of seats 





1,899,058 
1,654,281 
658,362 
544,243 
520,165 
239,102 
259,113 


5,774,324 


Catholic People’s 

Labor 

Freedom and Democracy 
Anti-Revolutionary 
Christian Historical 
Communist 

Others (8 groups) 


32.9(+1.4) 
28.7 (—0.7) 
11.4(+2.6) 
9.4(—1.3) 
9.0(—0.7) 
4.1(—1.2) 
4.5(—0.1) 


190(+ 4) 
178(— 2) 
63(+14) 
63(— 6) 
59(— 6) 
18(— 6) 
19(+ 2) 


32.2(+0.7) 
30.2(—0.3) 
10.7(+2.4) 
10.7(—1.0) 
10.0(—1.0) 

3.5(—1.0) 

3.2(+0.3) 
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olic People’s party obtained a majority 
of the legislative seats but in the other 
nine provinces no single party obtained a 
majority (this also occurred in the 1954 
election). 


The results as reported by the Nether- 
lands Information Service are summar- 
ized in the accompanying table. The 
figures in parentheses indicate the change 
over the 1954 results. 


METROPOLITAN GOVERNMENT 
(Continued from page 238) 


measure was referred to the Advisory 
Legislative Council for study. It is 
likely that the proposal will be reintro- 
duced at the 1960 session. 


Action Committee 
Formed in Flint 


The New Flint Committee has been 
organized to seek action on the “New 
Flint” proposal made last year by the 
Flint Area Study.! 

The new committee, representative of 
Flint and its suburban area, is made up 
of civic, business, labor and industrial 
leaders of this Michigan community. Its 
chairman is Harding Mott, vice presi- 
dent of the Mott Foundation; vice chair- 
men are Norman W. Bully, president 
of the Flint CIO Council, and Joseph 
A. Anderson, general manager of AC 
Spark Plug Division, General Motors. 

The committee is pledged to acquaint 
the public with the facts of the “New 
Flint” proposal and to give residents of 
the area an opportunity to vote on its 
1957, 


1 See the Review, December 


page 585. 


adoption. The proposal calls for the 
creation of a new enlarged city to re- 
place the existing city and the surround- 
ing urban area. 

With the formation of the new action 
committee, the Flint Area Study, or- 
ganized in 1954, considered its program 
completed and disbanded. 


Temporary Committee Plans 
Los Angeles Study 


The blue print for organizing the 
official Metropolitan Area Study Com- 
mission in Los Angeles is being pre- 
pared by a Temporary Organization 
Committee of seventeen. This group con- 
sists of five supervisors representing Los 
Angeles County; the mayor, three coun- 
cilmen and the city administrative officer 
of Los Angeles city; two mayors, one 
councilman, one city attorney and one 
city manager, representing the Los An- 
geles County Division of the California 
League of Cities; and Henry Reining 
and Winston W. Crouch from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and the 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
respectively. 
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What’s Ahead 
For Transit 


Systems in Difficulty; 
Action by Cities Needed 


OS ANGELES has become the Iat- 

est city to turn to public authority 
financing in an attempt to revitalize its 
public mass transit system. The Los 
Angeles Metropolitan Transit Authority 
has been studying rapid transit in the 
area since 1951. 

In 1957 the authority was _ reconsti- 
tuted and given power to sell revenue 
bonds and to acquire, construct and ex- 
tend transit systems in the metropolitan 
area. With the recent sale of $40 million 
revenue bonds it is able to proceed with 
its plan to purchase the Los Angeles 
Transit Lines and the Metropolitan Coach 
Lines, including the latter’s subsidiary, 
the Asbury Rapid Transit System. Prior 
to the bond sale, the authority had agreed 
to purchase the properties for slightly 
over $34 million. 

Municipal operation of the Portland, 
Oregon, transit system is also under con- 
sideration, according to The Daily Bond 
Buyer. That publication announced that 
a referendum will be submitted to voters 
in May on a $7 million bond issue to fi- 
nance municipal operation and authoriz- 
ing a special tax levy in anticipation of 
an operating deficit. 

The mass transit industry has long 
been in difficulty and the failure of Amer- 
ican cities to make more adequate provi- 
sion for public transportation represents, 
perhaps, one of their most notable fail- 
ures. As private operation becomes 
increasingly unprofitable, cities find them- 
selves confronted with the necessity of 
taking over operation and providing some 
degree of subsidy. The fishy eye which 
private investors turn on attempts to set 


up self-supporting transit operations is il- 
lustrated by the 5.10 yield recently ob- 
tainable on Chicago Transit Authority 
bonds and the 5% and 534 per cent cou- 
pons attached to the Los Angeles Metro- 
politan Transit Authority bonds. 


The United States Supreme Court took 
cognizance of the situation in 1945, when 
in Market Street Railway Co. v. Railway 
Commission of California (324 U.S. 549, 
89 L. Ed. 1171), it referred to metro- 
politan transit as a “generally sick in- 
dustry.” It noted that the problem was 
a_ long-standing pointing out that 
in 1919 the secretary of commerce and 
the secretary of labor joined in a letter 
to President Wilson advising him that 
more than 50 urban street railway sys- 
tems were in the hands of receivers, af- 
fecting some of the largest cities; they 
noted that the industry as a whole was 
virtually bankrupt. The President named 
a commission which held public hearings 
extensive recommenda- 
proposed 


one, 


and -submitted 
tions, including 
both cities and the private companies. 
The court noted in its decision that “the 
were not generally 


changes by 


recommendations 
heeded by either.” 
New York City was one of the first 
large cities to take over complete opera- 
tion of privately owned systems. A Board 
of Transportation was created in 1924 
and supervised construction of the Inde- 
pendent subway system, which began 
operations in 1932. One of the main ob- 
jectives of transit unification in 1940, by 
which the city took over operation of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit and Brook- 
lyn-Manhattan Transit systems, was to 
obtain increased operating efficiency in 
the hope that the five-cent fare could be 
maintained. However, between 1941 and 
1948 (last year of the five-cent fare) 
revenues rose only 20 per cent, from $115 
million to $138 million, while operating 
costs rose 94 per cent, from $87 million 
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to $169 million. Consequently, the basic 
subway fare was increased to ten cents 
in 1948. 

In 1953 the New York City Transit 
Authority was created and mandated to 
set fares such that the system pay all 
operating costs, exclusive of depreciation ; 
capital costs and debt service remain a 
charge on the city. The basic fare was 
increased to fifteen cents. City debt, all 
in general obligation bonds, approximates 
$1.5 billion and the charge on the city 
budget for transit debt service, includ- 
ing interest and amortization, and pen- 
sion fund contributions annually ap- 
proaches or exceeds $100 million. Sub- 
sidy of the system since 1900 has been 
estimated at nearly $2.5 billion. 


Transit in Boston 


Boston’s metropolitan transit system is 
also subsidized, the subsidy averaging 
about $6.2 million per year. The basic 
rapid transit system in the metropolitan 
area is owned and operated by the Metro- 
politan Transit Authority but is depend- 
ent for its public financing on the Boston 
Metropolitan District. Direct district 
debt at a recent date was over $139 mil- 
lion, all general- obligations of the incor- 
porated district which comprises Boston 
fourteen surrounding cities and 
Debt service is paid first from 


and 
towns. 
authority revenues and is also supported 
by payment by the state of annual prin- 
cipal requirements on the rapid transit 
and construction bonds. Operating deficits 
are assessed the communities 
which are members of the district. The 
ten-cent fare in effect at the time the au- 
thority took over operations in 1947 was 
increased to fifteen cents on rapid transit 
in 1950 and to twenty cents in 1954. 
Chicago turned to public authority 
operation after World War II and the 
Chicago Transit Authority has performed 
with a high degree of efficiency under 
adverse conditions. The Chicago Transit 
Authority was created in 1945 to provide 
unified mass transportation in the metro- 
politan area of Cook County. It purchased 


against 
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the Chicago surface lines and rapid tran- 
sit system in 1947 out of the proceeds of 
a revenue bond issue of $135 million. 
The basic fare, increased periodically, is 
now 25 cents. The authority has carried 
on an extensive modernization program 
and has been able to pay full operating 
and maintenance charges and provide 
wide coverage for debt service on its rev- 
enue bonds. The lines have suffered near- 
ly a 50 per cent drop in passenger traffic 
since the end of the war but the fare 
increases, operating economies and some 
state aid in the form of exemption from 
the gasoline tax, have enabled the sys- 
tem to be self-supporting. The authority 
has provided excellent management. 

The one feature common to all transit 
systems has been the heavy decline in 
passenger traffic since the end of World 
War II. Generally, these declines have 
amounted to about half the volume of 
the 1946 year. Among contributing fac- 
tors have been the spread of the five- 
day week, postwar increase in the use of 
private passenger cars, growth of stay- 
at-home entertainment and, to some ex- 
tent, fare increases which have been 
necessitated by the traffic declines. There 
persists a general feeling, however, that 
there is a hard core of transit riders, an 
irreducible minimum, for which some 
transit service will always be necessary 
and it is probably because of this fact 
that revenue bonds can still be sold for 
an undertaking that has faced strenuous 
difficulties. 

Cutting the financial position of mass 
transit from the other direction has been 
the large increase in operating costs since 
the end of World War II. Rising labor 
costs have been a major factor but in 
many cases this has been offset to a 
degree by the rapid abandonment of heavy 
equipment, such as street cars, in favor 
of more economical and more mobile 
buses. 

The future of mass transit depends 
on many variables, of course, but co- 
operation between city governments and 
transit operators, public or private, needs 
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to be increased. Mass transportation is 
an essential of metropolitan living but it 
ranks low in public esteem. Its prospects 
for a self-supporting status are regarded 
as poor by most of the experts despite the 
impressive showing by the Chicago Tran- 
sit Authority. Future traffic potentials, 
however, will depend to a considerable 
extent on the policies developed by cities. 

Since most cities need mass transit to 
help com!at congestion, it will be greatly 
to their advantage to take all steps pos- 
sible to stimulate its use. In many cases 
operating agencies could be relieved of 
certain expenses such as snow removal; 
special bus lanes could be provided to 
speed bus operations; and other traffic 
control measures aimed at improving 
transit operations could be instituted. It 
seems clear that a double advantage lies 
in any such forward looking action taken 
now. Not only will some relief from traf- 
fic congestion be secured by keeping 
additional cars off the streets but also 
further deterioration of public mass trans- 
portation, inevitably necessitating subsi- 
dization, will be prevented. 

For these reasons the operations of 
the Los Angeles Metropolitan Transit 
Authority will be watched with interest 
in the hope that agency can at least dupli- 
cate the commendable showing of the 
Chicago agency. Also, the results of the 
issue to be submitted in May to the voters 
of Portland, Oregon, will be watched as 
a further indication of possible solutions 
to this difficult problem. 


School Board Quits 
After Bond Defeat 


All five members of the school board 
serving Ivywild and Cheyenne Mountain 
schools resigned recently after district 
voters rejected a proposed $1,289,000 
school construction bond issue. Ivywild 
and Cheyenne Mountain schools are in 
El Paso County School District No. 12, 
Colorado, which covers an area of about 
45 miles and is in the residential suburbs 
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of Colorado Springs. Attendance in the 
district’s grade and high schools exceeds 
1,200. 

The board members said in a letter to 
El Paso County’s superintendent of 
schools that defeat of the bond issue “can 
only mean that the electorate has no 
confidence in judgments and decisions of 
the board.” Only 214 of the 1,237 votes 
cast favored funds for the construction of 
a junior high school and improvements to 
other schools. 


State Expenditures 
And Revenues Up in 1957 


State revenues, debt and expenditures 
for current and capital purposes showed 
increases in 1957 over those of 1956, ac- 
cording to a report of the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census. Summary figures for each 
state are presented in Summary of State 
Government Finances in 1957. 

Total state revenue in 1957 amounted 
to $24.7 billion. General revenue, exclud- 
ing insurance trust and liquor store re- 
ceipts, totaled $20.4 billion, up 10.8 per 
cent over 1956. State taxes provided 
about seven-tenths of total general rev- 
enues ; intergovernmental revenue, mainly 
federal aid, provided another 19 per cent; 
and about 9 per cent was derived from 
use charges and miscellaneous non-tax 
sources. State tax revenues amounted to 
$14.5 billion in fiscal 1957, up 8.6 per 
cent over the 1956 amount. 

Total state expenditures in 1957 were 
$24.2 billion. This includes $2.3 billion 
paid as benefits by unemployment com- 
pensation, employee retirement and other 
state insurance trust systems. It also in- 
cludes $800 million spent by the liquor 
stores operated by sixteen states. The re- 
maining total of general expenditures 
amounted to $21.1 billion, up 11.8 per 
cent from the previous year. 

On a per capita basis, state expenditures 
amounted to $146 in 1957. For major 
governmental functions education took 
$39.37, highways $35.79, public welfare 
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$16.64, health and hospitals $11.45, and 
all other functions $126.69. 

State payments to local governments 
during the year were three-tenths of state 
expenditures, $7.3 billion. Capital outlay, 
mainly for construction of highways and 
buildings amounted to $5.2 billion, up 13 
per cent for the year. Insurance benefits 
and repayments totaled $2.3 billion, up 
16.6 per cent over 1956. Wages and 
salaries of state employees rose 8.7 per 
cent to $4.5 billion. State debt outstand- 
ing rose 6.6 per cent for the year to a 
new high of $13.7 billion. This increase 
resulted from total state borrowing of 
$1.5 billion, with debt redemptions 
amounting to only $670 million. 

General revenue was up in 46 of the 
48 states, general expenditure increased 
in 43 states, and the volume of debt out- 
standing was up in 35 states. 


Court Blocks Attempt 
To Tax Housing Authority 


The state of Florida was blocked re- 
cently in its attempt to levy its rental 
tax on a local public housing authority. 
State Comptroller Ray E. Green con- 
tended that the 3 per cent rental tax 
levied by the state should be paid by the 
Panama City Housing Authority, or its 
tenants, on the grounds the tax applies 
to rental units of two or more family 
apartments operated as a business “for 
gain or profit.” A temporary injunction 
to prevent the levying and collecting of 
the tax was issued in Leon County Cir- 
cuit Court. 

Tampa attorney Pat Whitaker pleaded 
the case for the housing agency and ap- 
pealed for the restraining injunction on 
behalf of all the 22 housing projects in 
the state. He contended that the housing 
projects are set up under contract with 
the federal government “to operate at a 
loss.” He also argued that the rental tax 
is a privilege tax for operating a business 
and does not apply to housing tenants. 
He later stated that should housing proj- 
ects be found subject to the rental tax, 
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they would then become subject also to 
the rules and regulations of the State 
Hotel Commission. 


Conn. Joins N. J. 
In Income Tax Protest 


The quarrel between New Jersey and 
New York over the latter’s right to tax 
residents of the former who work in 
New York has spread to other communi- 
ties. Connecticut has joined New Jersey 
in lamenting the income tax imposed on 
residents who work in New York. Action 
taken to date has been appointment of 
a three-state group to study the problem 
and the introduction in Congress of a 
proposed amendment to the federal con- 
stitution intended to prohibit the levy of 
an income tax by states against the sal- 
aries of non-residents. This amendment 
was introduced by Representative Robert 
W. Kean of New Jersey; a similar 
amendment was introduced by Repre- 
sentative Albert Morano of Connecticut. 

Toledo has expressed its opposition to 
the amendment in a Council Resolution 
forwarded to its representation in Con- 
gress. The resolution, adopted March 3, 
states that the proposed legislation is “an 
unwarranted and unjustified encroach- 
ment on the powers of the various states 
of the United States and the political 
subdivisions thereof.” It notes that To- 
ledo’s tax on non-residents working there 
has been upheld by the Ohio Supreme 
Court and that the U. S. Supreme Court 
has upheld state income taxes imposed 
on non-residents, stating that non-resi- 
dents should share in the cost of govern- 
ment in exchange for the opportunity to 
earn a livelihood. The resolution con- 
tends that provision has been made by 
reciprocity and other clauses to relieve 
individuals from double taxation. Finally, 
it notes that the federal government im- 
poses an income tax on non-residents of 
the United States in the same manner 
as the various states impose taxes on 
non-residents. 
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Citizen Action 


Edited by Elsie S. Parker 





Learning Politics 
On the Job 
U. S. Senator Has 


Internship Program 


Epitor’s Notre.—The article below, 
by THomas Mukpock, research as- 
sistant to U. S. Senator Richard L. 
Neuberger of Oregon, is reprinted with 
permission from the Bulletin of the 
Citizenship Clearing House for Jan- 
uary 1958. Mr. Murdock is a graduate 
of Willamette University. 


ACH spring a graduate of an Oregon 

college wins the privilege of spend- 
ing a year in the nation’s capital work- 
ing for a man who says he is a politician 
“and proud of it.” This year the privi- 
lege is mine. 

Like many other members of Con- 
gress, Senator Richard L. Neuberger, 
the politician for whom I work, does 
not think of politics as the underhanded 
business which almost half of the people 
in a recent national poll indicated they 
thought it was. Neither does he agree 
with the 69 per cent who said they pre- 
ferred that their children not enter polit- 
ical life. Like Elihu Root, he insists 
that “Politics is the practical exercise of 
self-government and somebody must at- 
tend to it if we are to have self-govern- 
ment.” 

When Senator Neuberger was elected 
to the Senate in 1954, he set out on a 
program to try to improve public under- 
standing of politics as a career. The 
staff job I hold this year, as the fourth 
intern in the post, is part of that pro- 
gram designed to interest and train 
young people in the necessary business of 
politics. 

Toward the end of the first session of 
the 85th Congress, I arrived in Wash- 
ington to begin my “on-the-job” train- 


ing. Washington was in the midst of 
its August heat wave and the civil rights 
debate was boiling. At once I learned 
that heat or no heat, the U. S. Senate 
does not believe in the 40-hour week. 
From 8:30 A.M. to 8:00 P.M. daily I 
was initiated into the inner workings of 
a Senate office. 


Just as a senator’s work is varied, so 
are the tasks of the intern. Officially I 
work under the title of research assistant, 
and much of my time goes to finding 
“hard to get” facts. Vivid in my mem- 
ory is a search for a 1939 letter from 
Albert Einstein to Franklin 
The senator needed it almost at once, 
but not until midafternoon did I find it, 
set aside for the cornerstone of the new 
AEC building. Through a prompt Capi- 
tol messenger, a copy of the nearly en- 
tombed letter handed the 
minutes before he left to give the speech 
for which it was required. 


Roosevelt. 


was senator 


Attending properly to constituents’ 
mail is one of the larger jobs a congress- 
man faces, requiring many of his staff’s 
working hours. It surprised me to dis- 
cover that all mail is answered, not just 
important letters. The people who write 
cover a huge variety of subjects, requir- 
ing a senator and his staff to be in- 
virtually all 


where to 


formed on contemporary 
look for in- 


others. In my 


topics—and on 
formation on all five 
months on the staff I have sought for 
constituents’ information from 
data on the pathology of penguins to de- 


tailed maps of the Oregon Territory. 


varying 


But fact-finding and letter-writing do 
not keep the intern bound to his desk, 
for his work is geared so that he may 
observe the legislative process. Every 
other week I attend the Oregon delega- 
tion breakfast where I sit side by side 
with two senators and three representa- 
tives in a closed-door discussion of legis- 
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lative questions. It is hard to believe 
that a year ago I was a college student 
3,000 miles away, reading of these same 
questions and these same people. 

No study of Congress would be com- 
plete without including the “Third 
House”—the lobby. Representing a 
senator at a luncheon hosted by a lead- 
ing road building firm or by a humane 
society cannot be duplicated as a public 
relations seminar. 

My internship is less than half over, 
but already it has brought to life my 
four years of formal study in political 
science at Willamette University. I’ve 
been in politics. Yet I do not feel “dirty” 
or as though I’ve given up ideals. In- 
stead, I have witnessed the complicated 
process which goes into a senator’s deci- 
sions. He must be realistic, yet to live 
with himself he must not lose sight of 
the basic philosophy he believes makes 
“good” I have been con- 
vinced that very many of our dedicated 
politicians succeed in this task. 


government. 


Some new knowledge I never could 
have found in the classroom. The part 
a Congressman plays in the making of 
administrative decisions which affect his 
a revelation to me. I have 
I believe, a real need for a 
nonpartisan administrative officer from 
the state government to coordinate a 
congressional delegation’s efforts on be- 
half of the state. New observations have 
a genuine to begin 


state was 
also seen, 


given me reason 
formal graduate work. 
Although the becomes an in- 
tegral part of Senator Neuberger’s staff, 
he is not selected by the senator. He is 
chosen by a committee consisting of 
Miss May Darling, member of the Ore- 
gon State Board of Education; J. W. 
Forrester, editor of the Pendleton East- 
Oregonian and a member of the Oregon 
State Board of Higher Education; 
Father David H. Fossleman, of the Uni- 
versity of Portland faculty; and Dr. 
John M. Swarthout, head of the political 


intern 
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science department of Oregon State Col- 
lege (and this year’s CCH associate di- 
rector). The committee has consulted 
Senator Neuberger only once, in regard 
to the eligibility of an Oregon nonresi- 
dent who was attending an Oregon 
college. The senator’s decision was that 
anyone who had the interest to go to 
college in Oregon certainly is eligible to 
work in his office. Graduates in any field 
are eligible if they have informed in- 
terest in problems of government and 
public policy. Political affiliation is not 
a factor. 

Senator Neuberger augments his in- 
tern’s finances by allowing him to live in 
the Neuberger apartment during the 
congressional recess while the senator is 
in Oregon. Yet I find it ridiculous to 
speak of augmenting the salary for a 
position which, in itself, repays its holder 
many times over. 


Teenage Jury Will 


Hear Young Offenders 


Teenage juries whose members are 
drawn from the junior and senior high 
schools of the Phoenix, Arizona, high 
school district are trying cases involving 
student violators of bicycle and motor 
trafic laws. The plan, which was in- 
augurated in March, eventually will be 
extended to include violators of auto 
traffic laws. 

Students charged with traffic 
tions have the choice of appearing before 
a teenage jury or the regular juvenile 
court. If an offender tried by a teenage 
jury refuses to accept its judgment, he 
will be referred to the juvenile court. 

The student juries will have authority 
to suspend a driver's license for as long 
as 29 days, to refer a matter to the state 
Department of Motor Vehicles for of- 


viola- 


ficial suspension of a driver’s license for 
as long as one year, to direct a student 
to prepare a written traffic 
safety, and to sentence a student to at- 


theme on 
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tend a four-hour session of the teenage 
drive correction clinic. 


Fourteen students, two from each of 
the seven high schools of the district, 
will comprise a jury. As many as 1,000 
students will be given the opportunity 
of service. The work of each jury will 
be coordinated by the judge of the 
juvenile court, who will exercise general 
supervision over the program. 

The jury plan was originated by 
C. W. Pensinger, Phoenix city magis- 
trate, and John M. Wallace, manager of 
the Maricopa County Safety Council. 

Paut KELso 
University of Arizona 


Plans 1958 Campaign 
To Get Out the Vote 


In cooperation with some 150 national 
organizations and the Advertising Coun- 
cil the American Heritage Foundation 
is planning its get-out-the-vote campaign 
for 1958—particularly on the congres- 
sional level. The timetable calls for 
starting the campaign in May, with 
major emphasis in September and Octo- 
ber, climaxed by an intensive doorbell 
ringing drive by the political parties. 
The campaign has the full endorsement 
of both political parties as well as that 
of many eminent citizens and organiza- 
tions. 

Voters will be urged not only to regis- 
ter and vote but also to contribute funds 
to the political party or candidates of 
their choice. The feeling is that more 
people should contribute to the political 
parties. Only 2 per cent of Americans 
do so now, which, says the Heritage 
Foundation, is not a healthful condition. 


Light Election Turnout 
Called ‘Poor Citizenship’ 


The extremely light turnout of voters 
at the February 18 primary election in 
Tucson, Arizona, has been criticized by 
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Mayor Don Hummell as “a display of 
poor citizenship on the part of many 
people.” According to the Arizona Daily 
Star, the mayor made his statement after 
the release of figures showing that the 
cost of the primary was approximately 
$6,000, nearly $4.00 for each ballot cast. 
It was necessary to set up election boards 
for a voter registration of over 19,000, 
but only 1,602 persons, less than 9 per 
cent, voted. Mayor Hummell commented 
that this small percentage is “rather a 
sad reflection” of interest in the city. 
“A well organized minority, perhaps 
with ulterior purposes, could take over 
the government and the people could do 
nothing about it until the next election,” 
he said. 


‘Florida Students 
Study State Officials 


Ten students from as many Florida 
colleges began a week’s seminar on 
March 3 that, according to the Florida 
Times Union, kept them “looking over 
the shoulders of the state’s top officials 
all this week.” The program, planned by 
the Florida Citizenship Clearing House, 
is believed to be the first of its kind in 
the United States. 


The students were selected from the 
membership of campus affiliates of the 
Clearing House. Each was assigned to 
spend the week studying a state official. 
They started out by attending a cabinet 
meeting and also sat in on the governor’s 
news conference. Officials studied in- 
cluded the governor, Supreme Court 
members, secretary of state, attorney 
general and superintendent of public in- 
struction. Two students were assigned 
to each. 

Judge Donald K. Carroll, of the First 
District Court of Appeals and president 
of the FCCH, commented that the pro- 
gram is expected to become a model 
throughout the nation to help train stu- 
dents for governmental careers. 
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Community Achievement 
Awards Presented 


Look magazine has named nine cities 
as winners of its Community Home 
Achievement Awards for “outstanding 
progress in the improvement of homes 
and residential areas.” They are: An- 
niston, Alabama; Atlanta, Georgia; 
Columbia, South Carolina; Detroit, 
Michigan; Kansas City, Missouri; 
Providence, Rhode Island; Richmond, 
California; San Juan, Puerto Rico; and 
Syracuse, New York. In _ addition, 
Palmer, Alaska, was cited for honorable 
mention. 

Winners were selected in a national 
competition conducted by the magazine 
to give recognition for outstanding citi- 
zen effort and accomplishment in im- 
proving homes and residential areas. 
Chairman of the panel of ten experts 
who judged the entries was Albert M. 
Cole, administrator of the U. S. Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. 

The awards are sponsored by Look 
as an incentive to communities to keep 
residential areas from deteriorating and 
to eliminate residential slum areas. In 
addition to proof of outstanding progress, 
cities were required to show evidence of 
citizen participation in improving resi- 
dential areas, with or without the back- 
ing of local, state or federal government, 
and of improvement throughout an entire 
area, whether it covered a limited num- 
ber of blocks or the greater part of 
the community. Consideration was given 
to residential areas only. Industrial or 
business improvements were considered 
only in so far as they affected residen- 
tial living. 


County Commissioners 


Honor Women Voters 

of Polk 
to the 
League of Women Voters of Winter 


The county commissioners 
County, Florida, paid tribute 
Haven by passage of the resolution 
below : 
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“WHEREAS the League of Women 
Voters of the city of Winter Haven has 
been represented by members of such or- 
ganization at each of the regular meet- 
ings of this commission held during the 
preceding year, and 

“WHEREAS the attendance of citi- 
zens of this county at such meetings has 
materially contributed to the benefit of 
said county by the dissemination of in- 
formation on the problems confronting 
this board and the increased comprehen- 
sion of the problems affecting our 
county, and 

“WHEREAS the ladies so attending 
such meetings have done so at a definite 
sacrifice of their time, 


“NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED by the board of county com- 
missioners of Polk County, Florida, in 
regular meeting assembled, that this 
board does commend the League of 
Women Voters and its representatives 
. . . for their actions in the interests of 
good government and for the consequent 
material contribution they have made in 
such interests.” 


Educational TV Increases 


According to a news release from the 
Educational Television and Radio Center 
of Ann Arbor, Michigan, the number of 
educational television stations will reach 
100 by 1968. In ten years educational 
TV will reach 80 per cent of the coun- 
try’s population, it is predicted. In the 
five years since Houston began operation 
of KUHT, the first noncommercial sta- 
tion, 28 educational stations have begun 
broadcasting and many other communi- 
ties are working toward establishment 
of ETV units. 


Report on Activities 


The annual report of the Municipal 
League of Seattle and King County, 
setting forth 1957 accomplishments, has 
recently been released. The report lists 
projects with tangible results, projects 
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N. Y. Group Suggests Top 
Officials Ride Subway 


The Citizens Union of New 
York City has suggested that 
Mayor Wagner declare one or 
two “economy weeks” every year, 
during which top city officials 
would walk or use public trans- 
portation instead of their expensive 
cars. The suggestion was made in 
an article entitled “No Cadil-lack,” 
by Eleanor Tanzer Seidel, for the 
organization’s monthly publication 
Across from City Hall, of which 
she is editor. The item points out 
that in addition to saving money 
the officials would get a chance to 
see “how the other half lives”. 











with intangible or probable future re- 
sults, citizens’ education, chief 1958 proj- 
ects, services to public officials, league 
finance and a summary of committee 
work. Under the latter heading some 
nineteen committees are listed, which held 
a total of 2,135 meetings with an attend- 
ance of 24,295. Reported also is the fact 
that 310 public meetings of the city coun- 
cil, county commission, Seattle school 
board, etc., were attended by members of 
the staff. 


Another report of the Seattle league, 
Does Seattle Need Noise Regulations?, 
includes a table setting forth the results 
of a survey on what cities do by way 
of the prohibition of various noises— 
traffic noises, radio, barking dogs, loco- 
motive whistles, etc. 


Student’s Guide 


A Student's Guide to Municipal Gov- 
ernment in Bloomington, Illinois, (29 
pages, illustrated) was prepared by the 
city’s finance director, Alvin Keller, and 
may be secured from the office of Mayor 
Robert McGraw. 
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Strictly Personal 

The City Club of Portland, Oregon, 
has presented its second annual Commu- 
nity Service Award to John Amacher, 
recreation and conservation leader. His 
long ‘contribution to the conservation 
program of the state of Oregon and the 
Pacific Northwest, says the City Club’s 
Bulletin, and his successful efforts in 
establishing the Douglas County Parks 
Department, were cited by the Club’s 
award committee. 

Bernard M. Epstein, vice president of 
Citizens of Greater Chicago, has been 
appointed to head that organization’s 
“get-out-the-vote” campaign for the 
primary, judicial and general elections of 
1958. 


CIVIL SERVICE 75 YEARS 


(Continued from page 225) 


personnel issues in terms of a sense 
of “justice” rather than sound prin- 
ciples of administrative law. These 
tendencies, it is feared, will add to 
the burdens of the courts and the 
taxpayers and to the frustration of 
public administrators. 

But the crystal ball reveals such 
overwhelming gains for the adminis- 
tration of government personnel we 
can readily afford some of the minor 
retarding influences which inevitably 
will accompany progress. 

It is safe to conjecture that there 
will be far greater gains in the public 
personnel field during the next score 
years than have occurred during the 
last 40. It is equally safe to proph- 
esy that every state, and every 
municipality of substantial size, will 
function under a reasonably sound 
civil service merit system. Utopia, 
civil-service-wise, appears still far off 
on the horizon; but our sights will 
have been raised to much greater 
heights of hopeful accomplishments. 
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Researcher’s Digest 


+ Edited by Ralph W. Conant 





Study Michigan 
Constitution 


Prepare for 1958 
Vote on Revision 


HE people of Michigan will vote on 
the question of calling a constitu- 
tional convention in November 1958. In 
Michigan such a vote is required every 
years. In preparation for the 
vote the Bureau of Government of the 
Institute of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has published The 
Voter and the Michigan Constitution in 
1958. Seven authors from the University 
of Michigan and Western Michigan Uni- 
versity collaborated on the 98-page docu- 
ment. 
The first chapter poses the question, to 
change or not to change? It contains a 


sixteen 


general description of the present consti- 
tution, its historical background and the 


methods available for constitutional 
change in Michigan. Five other chap- 
ters concern important phases of state 
governments: the executive, the legisla- 
tive, the judiciary, state-local relations, 
and state and local finance. 

The tone is deliberately impartial. 
Seldom does the study insist on a par- 
ticular course of action. Arthur W. 
Bromage becomes the only avowed ad- 
vocate in the book when he suggests that 
metropolitan counties be permitted to de- 
velop systems of home rule, federated 
governments “resulting from locally de- 
signed and locally adopted county char- 
ters.” 

The present constitution was adopted 
in 1908. Few changes, however, were 
made at that time to the constitution 
established in 1850. So Michigan for 
all practical purposes has a century-old 
constitution, one founded on the wave 


of Jacksonian democracy and in the 
wake of a public dissatisfaction with 
governmental authorities. The dramatic 
changes in the social and economic cli- 
mate of Michigan since 1850 and even 
since 1908 need not be stated here but 
lead to the conclusion that constitutional 
revision should be considered. 

The recognize the political 
environment within which constitutional 
revision must take place. They cite im- 
portant political implications of the pres- 
ent provision for the selection of dele- 
gates to a convention, among them party 
competition and the rural-urban split. 
There is a note of optimism, however: 
“that a constitutional 


authors 


one author writes 
convention is a unique event and may 
quite possibly be divorced from tradi- 
tional politics.” 


J.W. 


Cleveland Metro Studies 
Finance, Refuse Collection 

The Cleveland Metropolitan Services 
Commission (Metro) published two re- 
ports in January and February designed 
to serve as working documents for two 
of its study groups. 

Refuse Collection and Disposal in 
Cuyahoga County (Cleveland, 1958, 37 
pages, 50 cents) contains a factual re- 
port compiled by the staff and the con- 
clusions of the Study Group on Public 
Utilities and Services. The findings in- 
dicate that collection can be handled ade- 
quately by the municipalities themselves, 
but disposal is a metropolitan problem 
which must be met by metropolitan-wide 
cooperation. 

The second report, The Cleveland 
Metropolitan Area—A Fiscal Profile 
(February 1958, 58 pages, $3.00), is in- 
tended to provide the commission’s Study 
Group on Governmental Cost Analysis 
with basic financial data. A staff analy- 
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sis will be presented in a later publica- 
tion. 

Other metropolitan study groups 
around the country may find in both re- 
ports valuable suggestions. 


Missouri Local 
Government a Patchwork 


The Missouri Public Expenditure Sur- 
vey published in February Missouri's 
Patchwork of Local Governments (Jef- 
ferson City, 1958, 9 pages, 50 cents) 
based on data from the U. S. Census 
Bureau’s report, Governments in the 
United States. 

The report observes that “Missouri 
citizens are unnecessarily burdened with 
a multiplicity of local units of govern- 
ment”; and that “local government in 
many cases would be improved by re- 
organization and consolidation of num- 
erous small units into fewer, stronger 
and more useful units.” 

It concludes that: “strengthening local 
government by improved organization 
enables citizens to solve many problems 
at the local level and relieves pressures 
on already overloaded state and federal 
governments. While progress is being 
made, particularly in reducing the num- 
ber of school districts, much more study 
and effort is needed in Missouri toward 
reorganizing its multiplicity of small lo- 
cal units into efficient, responsible units 
of sufficient size to provide needed serv- 
ices economically and efficiently.” 


Review Philadelphia 


Zoning Process 


In Philadelphia the City Council, the 
Planning Commission, the Zoning Board 
of Adjustment and the zoning section of 
the Department of Licenses and Inspec- 
tions all have important responsibilities 


for zoning administration. In a report 


1 See the Review, March 1958, page 
142. 
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titled Zoning Administration in Phila- 
delphia (1957, 90 pages, $1.50) pre- 
pared for the Zoning Advisory Commis- 
sion, the Bureau of Municipal Research 
concludes that reasonably satisfactory 
relations have developed among these 
four agencies and with the public with- 
in the present legal framework, i.e., the 
home rule charter and the zoning or- 
dinance. 


Areas for further improvement are in- 
dicated, however. The council should 
adopt a statement of public policy and 
general procedures for processing pro- 
posed amendments to the ordinance. The 
City Planning Commission should adopt 
detailed rules and regulations to be fol- 
lowed in zoning activity. The Zoning 
Advisory Commission or some other ad 
hoc agency should review the operation 
of the zoning process at ten-year inter- 
vals so that the impact of zoning deci- 
sions made on a day-to-day basis may 
be viewed against changing neighborhood 
conditions and community objectives. 


Massachusetts Seeks 
More Grants-in-Aid 


A basic precept of federal grants-in- 
aid is redistribution of public wealth so 
that rich sections of the country, in effect, 
contribute to the general welfare in 
poorer sections. As a consequence, 
some states inevitably pay out more in 
federal taxes than they receive by way 
of grants. Often they are not happy with 
the situation and spend a good deal of 
effort to get additional funds. Massa- 
chusetts is one of these. 


In April 1957 the legislature set up 
the Special Commission on Audit of State 
Needs to find ways and means of in- 
creasing federal grants to the state. In 
its second quarterly report, Federal 
Funds for Massachusetts (November 
1957, 25 pages), the commission reveals 
some of its initial findings and proposes 
changes in state and federal laws and 
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procedures which presumably would ex- 
pedite the flow of federal money back to 
the state. 


Examine Law 
Revision Functions 


At least 28 states make a regular chore 
of statutory revision. Eight states have 
assigned the job to a permanent revision 
commission. Nine leave the task to a 
legislative reference service. Eleven ap- 
point a “reviser of statutes” in some 
other state agency. A complete program 
includes revision, compilation and enact- 
ment. Many revision agencies perform 
related functions, that is, bill drafting, 
bill examination and legislative research. 
They may recommend basic legislative 
policy, but their programs are usually 
limited to the “form” of the law. 

The staffing and functions of state 
agencies performing continuous statutory 
revision are examined in Revision of 
State or Territorial Statutes (Legisla- 
tive Reference Bureau, University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, 1958, 26 pages) by 
Henry T. Awana. The report also lists 
the appropriations received by each state 
agency and the annual salary of revisers. 


Useful Brainstorms 


Across the nation, municipal officials 
are constantly scanning publications in 
the field of municipal government for 
useful brainstorms. Jdeas for a Better 
City (Municipal Technical Advisory 
Service, Division of University Exten- 
sion, University of Tennessee, 1956, 41 
pages), compiled by Cecil Morgan in co- 
operation with the Tennessee Municipal 
League, is a roundup of items from the 
whole range of municipal publications. 
Local officials everywhere will find this 
“catalogue of ideas” interesting and sug- 
gestive. Items are paragraph length and 
classified by function, such as person- 
nel, public works, traffic and parking, and 
so on. 
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Two similar publications appeared in 
1954 and 1955. The 1956 issue was se- 
lected by the Government Public Rela- 
tions Association in Chicago for distri- 
bution to its membership. 


County Government Described 


County Government in Arkansas and 
Selected States (Research Department, 
Arkansas Legislative Council, October 
1957, Little Rock, 35 pages) contains a 
general outline of county government in 
the United States, a description of the 
county structure in Arkansas and six 
other states, and a discussion of im- 
proved forms of county government. 
Advantages and disadvantages of the 
county manager, the county executive 
and county president plans are set forth. 


Stamford Analyzes Costs 


The Stamford (Connecticut) Good 
Government Association has published 
an Analysis of Operating Costs for the 
six-year period 1952-1957 (Stamford, 
1958, 32 pages). This thorough-going 
little study emphasizes facts and figures 
and poses, but makes no attempt to an- 
swer, questions that every citizen and 
taxpayer ought to be concerned with: 
Are we getting full value for our tax 
dollar? Are we providing for present 
needs and future growth of the com- 
munity ? 


Summarize Tax Studies 


The Bureau of Governmental Research 
and Services at Florida State University 
has published a Summary of Studies of 
the Florida Citizens Tax Council (Talla- 
hassee, 1958, 99 pages, $1.00). The 
original studies were compiled and dis- 
tributed in 1956 and 1957. The purpose 
of the summary is to make these valu- 
able reports available in one volume. 
Subjects covered include: structure and 
behavior of Florida taxation, sales and 
property taxes, other revenue sources 
and state tax administration. 
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Civil Service Manual 


A practical manual for civil service 
commissions in Pennsylvania, Rules, 
Regulations and Forms (Pittsburgh, 
1958, 46 pages, $3.00), was published 
early this year by the Institute of Local 
Government of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. The first section on rules and 
regulations is a summary of Pennsyl- 
vania laws on the subject. Unfortu- 
nately, legal phraseology has been re- 
tained. The second section is a series of 
carefully designed forms for use in re- 
cruitment and other phases of public 
personnel administration. 


Indiana Government 


The Indiana State Chamber of Com- 
merce publication, Here Is Your Indiana 
Government (Indianapolis, September 
1957, 116 pages, $1.00), is now in its 
eighth edition, revised. Described as a 
“book of facts,” it details government 
in Indiana from the duties of the town- 
ship trustee to the office of the governor, 
and deals with the usual topics of struc- 
ture, organization and finance. A chap- 
ter titled “The ABC of Politics” depicts 
the structure of parties in the state. 


Juvenile Delinquency Studied 


The William M. Armistead Foundation 
of Philadelphia has announced a grant 
of $100,000 to the Greater Philadelphia 
Movement for the study of juvenile delin- 
quency and its effect on the greater 
metropolitan centers of America. 


Intangible Property Tax 


A brief but comprehensive digest of 


Michigan’s tax on intangible personal 
property is presented by the Citizens’ 
Research Council of Michigan (Sum- 
mary Digest of Michigan Tax Study 
Staff Reports, Detroit, 1958, nine pages) 
in a recent memorandum, “The Taxation 
of Intangible Personal Property in 
Michigan.” 
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Those who are interested in learning 
more about this tax will find that this 
report is a happy blend of brevity and 
lucidity. 


Bureau-Institute Program 


Tulane University and the Bureau of 
Municipal Research, a privately financed 
non-profit corporation in New Orleans, 
recently announced the jointly sponsored 
3ureau-Institute Program. The first 
phase of the program is a $1,200 to $1,800 
fellowship designed to produce closer 
alliance in citizen research and university 
training in government. 


Strictly Personal 


Cyartes F. LeeDecker is on leave 
from the Institute of Local Government, 
Pennsylvania State University, to serve 
as first executive director of the Penn- 
sylvania State Association of Boroughs 
at Harrisburg. 

Rocer E. Henn, director of research 
for the Illinois Taxpayers Federation 
since 1950, has been appointed executive 
director to the Illinois Legislative Audit 
Commission. 

Joun W. McHate, former vice presi- 
dent in charge of research for the Port- 
land (Oregon) City Club in 1948 and 
1949, has recently accepted the position 
of chairman of the City Club Research 
Committee to consider the council- 
manager form of government for Port- 
land. 

Cuartes R. ApriANn, associate profes- 
sor of political science at Michigan State 
University, has been appointed director 
of MSU’s new Institute for Community 
Development. The institute commenced 
operations on April 1 with a five-year 
$756,000 grant from The Kellogg Foun- 
dation. 

Hucu R. Pomeroy, director of the De- 
partment of Planning in Westchester 
County, has succeeded Henry J. Sullivan 
as chairman of the National Industrial 
Zoning Committee. 
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Citres 1n Fioop. The 
Urban Growth. By Peter Self. 
don, Faber and Faber, Ltd., 1957. 
pp. 21s net. 

Peter Self, of the London School of 
Economics, has written in less than 200 
pages a most informative and revealing 
history of British efforts to deal with 
urban reconstruction, housing, town 
planning, new towns, slum clearance, re- 
duction of population congestion and in- 
dustrial decentralization, since the war. 
Every American concerned with these 
problems will find in these pages not 
only a clear statement of the facts but 
also a careful weighing of results and a 
specific challenging program for 
future action. 

But for this forward look, this little 
book might be listed as a “devastating 
criticism” of the whole British effort to 
limit and manage urban agglomeration 
and sprawl, so wide is the gap disclosed 
between program dreams and the actual 
as honestly reviewed 


and 


accomplishments 
by Mr. Self. 
There is much food for thought also 
for students of politics and administra- 
tion in Self’s chronicle of changes in law 
and in the administrative experience of 
central local government 
and their interrelations over the years. 
Few authors have given so clear and dis- 
passionate a story of the erosion of noble 
purposes and imaginative programs in 
our kind of society in the face of waning 
public concern and the rising vigor of 
conflicting parochial and individual eco- 


government, 


nomic interests. 

The effectiveness of planned controls 
was apparently greatest when nothing 
was being done, except by government, 
and is now least at a period of industrial 
expansion and extensive private develop- 
ment and investment. The result is “the 
horrors of sprawl—the continuous ur- 
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banization, the long daily journeying, 
the traffic chaos.” In the face of these 
facts the planning authorities, Self says, 
“have got to come to terms with the 
automobile era and with the English 
family’s passion for an adequate quantum 
of private space.” This is to be accom- 
plished by guiding and disciplining the 
“powerful natural forces now at work.” 
This calls for three approaches: first, 
control over the location of industry; 
second, the containment of new develop- 
ment within defined boundaries; and, 
third, the advance planning, in the new 
areas, of modern transport “instead of 
trying to mop up the mess twenty years 
too late.” 

To effectuate such a program, Self calls 
for major initiative by the central gov- 
ernment, new regional planning agencies, 
a closer tie between planners and respon- 
sible action authorities, especially locally, 
revised tax and financing approaches, 
and, above all, new horizons, new nation- 
wide commitments and strong leadership. 
Without these Self foresees “speedy and 
irreparable damage to the face of 
Britain.” 

LutHer H. Guticx 
Institute of Public Administration 


CowTrowN—MeEtropo.is. By Robert H. 
Talbert. Fort Worth, Texas Christian 
University, Leo Potishman Foundation, 
1956. xvii, 274 pp. $4.95. 

Cowtown—Metropolis is quite properly 
subtitled a Case Study of a City’s 
Growth and Structure. This is the story 
of the growth of one American city, 
told in terms of the causes, processes 
and consequences of that growth by an 
insightful sociologist. 

Fort Worth began as a cavalry camp 
in 1849; was designated the county seat 
of Tarrant County in 1856; and was in- 
corporated by the state legislature in 
1873, with the mayor-council form of 
government. It adopted the commission 
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form in 1907 and changed to the council- 
manager form in 1924. 


Professor Talbert traces the develop- 
ment of Fort Worth through seven dis- 
tinct periods, identified by the following 
tell-tale labels: (1) military outpost, 
(2) county seat of Tarrant County, (3) 
oasis on the cattle trail, (4) railroad 
terminus center, (5) livestock process- 
ing center, (6) center for oil operators, 
and (7) major production center for 
military aircraft. He does not contend 
that growth or industrialization of a 
community is good or bad. Rather, he 
undertakes to discover the factors that 
caused this frontier settlement, whose 
recreational facilities in 1873 were ap- 
propriately called “Hell’s Half Acre,” 
to become a thriving metropolis with art 
museums, botanic gardens, 100 acres of 
stockyards and considerable industrial 
diversification. 


His perceptive analysis of the factual 
data is made even more meaningful by 
the use of 62 tables and 50 charts. His 
unifying theme is “the role of leadership 
in city growth,” and in this case study 
he develops convincing evidence that ef- 
fective leadership, or the lack of it, is 
one of the most important factors in the 
process of community development and 
the development of particular community 
structures. 

The natural inference is not left to 
chance. Professor Talbert recognizes 
that the Fort Worth-Dallas area is des- 
tined to become one of the leading in- 
dustrial complexes of the nation and 
suggests the need for leadership in the 
orderly development of the whole area. 

J. M. Crauncn 
Southern Methodist University 


Council-Manager Plan 


THe ABANDONMENT OF THE COUNCIL- 
MANAGER PLAN AMONG Turrp CLASS 
CiTres IN THE STATE OF MIssouRri. 
Parkville, Missouri, Park College, Gov- 
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ernmental Research Bureau, 1958. 35 pp. 

There were abandonments by two 
third-class cities, Hannibal (population 
20,444) and Marshall (8,850). Missouri 
law holds off attempts to revert to prior 
charters until the council-manager plan 
has been in effect for six years. In both 
these cities, the large minorities against 
adoption made the expiration of the six 
years the signal for an attempt to revert 
and were successful by rather small 
majorities. 

The details are interesting and some- 
what typical of such campaigns, includ- 
ing complaints against personalities, es- 
pecially the manager, coupled with 
revival of long discredited theories, alleg- 
ing lack of democracy, possible dictator- 
ship, desire for ward elections, plus some 
self-serving slander. 

In both cases the friends of the man- 
ager plan had failed to maintain their 
organization and readiness for battle as 
long as the other side did. 

R.S.C. 


Politics 


Pourtics tn THE Borper States. By 
John H. Fenton, New Orleans, The 
Hauser Press, 1957. vi, 230 pp. $5.00. 

This volume provides brief studies of 
the patterns of political change and ac- 
tivities in Maryland, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Missouri. The analyses fol- 
low similar principles in each state, 
accompanied by suitable county maps and 
appraisals of the various forces that 
jostle for political advantage in each case. 

If we had more such studies for all the 
states, made with equal competence, we 
would all have a better idea as to the 
realities of state politics across the coun- 
try. We might find some repeating pat- 
terns but quite likely would discover 
that no two states were really quite 
alike in such matters. 

At any rate, these studies would fur- 
nish good models for similar collections 
of easily ascertainable facts in other 
states. 
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Additional Books 
and Pamphlets 
Annexation 
Tuey’re Gornc To Take Us In! A 
Booklet of General Information Relating 
to Annexation Gathered and Presented 
by the Town of Pulaski to the Residents 
in the Areas Adjacent to Pulaski Pro- 
posed for Annexation and to Any Other 
Persons Who May Find the Contents of 
Interest. So Torey Toox Us In! Pulaski, 
Virginia, Office of Town Manager, 1956 
and 1958. 15 pp. and 13 pp. respectively. 


Authorities 

New York State Brivce AutTHority. 
A Report on Twenty-five Years of Oper- 
ation. Poughkeepsie, the Authority, 1958. 
40 pp. Illus. 

Budgets 

ANATOMY OF PERFORMANCE STAND- 
arps. New York 17, Citizens Budget 
Commission, Inc., 1958. 7 pp. 


Buildings 
Tue Razinc oF Burmpincs. A Man- 
ual on the Procedure for Compelling 
Removal or Repair of Unsafe Structures. 
Madison 3, League of Wisconsin Munic- 
ipalities, 1958. 19 pp. $1.00. 


Child Welfare 
Homes For RETARDED 


Frankfort, Kentucky Legislative 
search Commission, 1958. 60 pp. 


CHILDREN. 
Re- 


Civil Service 
75 YEARS OF MERIT AND Fitness 1883- 
1958. Albany, New York State Civil 
Service Commission, 1958. 20 pp. 


Debt 
Directory oF MunicipaAL Bonp DeEa.- 
ERS OF THE Unitep States. New York 
4, The Bond Buyer, 1958. 434 pp. Trade 
Price, $2.00; others, $5.00. 


Economics 
IN THE UNITED 
A State- 


Economic GRowTH 
States. Its Past and Future. 
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ment on National Policy by the Research 
and Policy Committee. New York, Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 1958. 
63 pp. 

Education 

State Support ror Muwnicipat Cot- 
Leces. Frankfort, Kentucky Legislative 
Research Commission, 1958. 42 pp. 

A Stupy or Scuoot Construction 
Costs 1n Worcester and SUPPLEMENT. 
Worcester, Massachusetts, Citizens’ Plan 
E Association, 1958. 18 and 3 pp. re- 
spectively. 

Survey or Pusiic ScnHoor FINANCES 
in Harris County 1956-57. Houston 2, 
Texas, Tax Research Association, 1958. 
15 pp. 

Elections and Voting 

GuImDEBOOK For CoUNTY AND PRECINCT 
Erection Orriciats. By Henry W. 
Lewis. Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina, Institute of Government, 1958. 
118 pp. 

Gambling 

PINBALL Macuines. Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky Legislative Research Commission, 
1958. 35 pp. 

Governor 

How Tuey Became Governor. A 
Study of Comparative State Politics, 
1870-1950. By Joseph A. Schlesinger. 
East Lansing, Michigan State University, 
Governmental Research Bureau, 1957. 
103 pp. 

Land Use 

INDUSTRIAL LAND Stupy ARLINGTON 
County, Virernta, 1957. Part III. By 
Dorothy A. Muncy. Arlington 1, Vir- 
ginia, Arlington County, Office of Plan- 
ning, 1957. 78 pp. Maps. 


Local Government 
COMPARISON OF PENNSYLVANIA Bor- 
OUGH AND TowNsHIP GOVERNMENT. By 
Mary H. Foulkrod, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania Department of Internal Affairs, 
1958. 32 pp. 


Metropolitan Areas 


REGIONAL PLAN FoR THE SAN JUAN 
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METROPOLITAN Area. By Eduardo Bara- 
nano. San Juan, Puerto Rico Planning 
Board, 1956. 92 pp. Maps. 


Planning 


LocaAL PLANNING IN TENNESSEE 1956- 
57. Nashville 3, Tennessee State Plan- 
ning Commission, 1957. 79 pp. 


Salaries 


SALARIES, WAGES AND Frince BENeE- 
FITS IN MICHIGAN CITIES AND VILLAGES 
Over 4,000 Porutation. Hours of 
Work, Overtime Pay Practices, Holiday 
Pay Practices and Uniform Allowance 
Policy. Ann Arbor, Michigan Municipal 
League, 1958. 153 pp. $3.50. 


Sewage Disposal 
Report ON SEWAGE DIsPosAL AND 
DRAINAGE IN THE PoRTLAND METROPOLI- 
TAN AREA. Portland 5, Oregon, Port- 
land City Club, Bulletin, March 21, 1958. 
12 pp. 
Shopping Centers 

VALUATION OF SHOPPING CENTERS FOR 
Mortcace Purposes. By J. Solis-Cohen, 
Jr. Washington 6, D. C., Urban Land 
Institute, Urban Land, February 1958. 
4 pp. $1.00. 


Taxation and Finance 

CoNSTITUTIONAL ASPECTS OF REVENUE 
AND TAXATION IN Texas. By Lynn F. 
Anderson. Austin, University of Texas, 
Texas Law Review (Reprint), October 
1957. 20 pp. 

FEeperRAL EXPENDITURE Po.icy For Eco- 
NoMic GRowTH AND STABILITY. Papers 
Submitted by Panelists Appearing Be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Fiscal Policy. 
Washington 25, D. C., U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, 1957. xix, 1203 pp. $3.25. 

Gasottne TAx Structure. Frankfort, 
Kentucky Legislative Research Commis- 
sion, 1958. 65 pp. 

STATE SUPERVISION OF 
City EXPeNbDITURES IN 


CouNTY AND 
Kansas. By 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW 


[ May 


Clarence J. Hein. Lawrence, University 
of Kansas, Governmental Research Cen- 
ter, 1957. 48 pp. 

Tax Rates AnD Dest LIMITATIONS IN 
Nine States—Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming. Chey- 
enne, Wyoming Taxpayers Association, 
1958. 20 pp. Tables. 


Training for Public Service 


CareER OPPORTUNITIES IN GOVERN- 
MENT. Austin, University of Texas, In- 


stitute of Public Affairs, 1958. 14 pp 


Transit 


Raprp Transit NEEDS OF THE New 
York-New Jersey METROPOLITAN AREA. 
(Staff Report to the Members of the 
Commission.) Rapm TRANSIT FOR THE 
New York-New Jersey METROPOLITAN 
Area. (Report to Governor Averell Har- 
riman and the New York Legislature and 
to Governor Robert B. Meyner and the 
New Jersey Legislature.) New York 4, 
Metropolitan Rapid Transit Commission, 
December 1957 and 1958. 48 
and 89 pp. respectively. 


January 


W ater 

ELEMENTS OF WATER Supply 
Waste-Water Disposat. A Discussion 
of Waters and Wastes, Emphasizing the 
Scientific Principles on Which Sound En- 
gineering is Based. By Gordon Maskew 
Fair and John Cherles Geyer. New York, 
John Wiley & Sons, 1958. vii, 615 pp. 
$8.95. 


AND 


Woodrow Wilson 

Wooprow Witson CENTENNIAL. Fi- 
nal Report of the Woodrow Wilson Cen- 
tennial Celebration Commission. Wash- 
ington, D. C., the Commission, 1957. x, 
253 pp. 

Zoning 

Dixie City Tarxs: Is ZontncG AN Is- 
sue? By Charles D. Farris 
University of Alabama, Bureau of Pub- 
46 pp. 


University, 


lic Administration, 1957. 





f N / 
U. S. Women Leaders 
’ ry. 
Fly on German Tour 
Mrs. Siegel W. Judd, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, civic- leader, who has served 
several terms as a member of the League’s 
April 20 as 
one of a group of 


Council. flew to Germany 


women 
“see the 


\merican 
invited to 
new Germany.” 
The month-long 
includes 
Bonn, 
Bremen, Hamburg, 
Wiesbaden, Stutt- 
gart, Berlin and 
Munich, dis- 


cussions with Ger- 


journey 
visits to 


and 

Mrs. Siegel W. Judd 
man women leaders of parliament and 
the various ministries. 

Mrs. Judd, a recipient of the League’s 
Distinguished Citizen Award, has held 
various prominent offices in the League 
of Women Voters and is author of a 
booklet, Our City which 


is used in Grand Rapids schools. 


Government, 


Group Hears Childs 


Public officials and representatives of 
attended a 
recent meeting at Richard 5S. 
Childs, chairman of the League’s Execu- 
tive Committee, discussed ways to im- 
plan of 


various local civic groups 


which 


prove the council-manager 


Hastings-oh-Hudson. 


Cassella Speaks 
William N. Jr.. 


senior associate, recently addressed the 


Cassella. League 
annual meeting of the Commission on 
Metropolitan Government in Wilkes- 
Barre. Pennsylvania. He also conferred 
in recent weeks with the staff of the 
Cleveland Metropolitan Services Com- 


New York Metropolitan 


mission, the 


Distinguished Japanese educator, Kuraji Ogura, 
director of the Tokyo Institute for Municipal Re- 
search and professor of government at Tokyo 
Metropolitan University, confers on American 
metropolitan area problems in the League's 
Murray Seasongoed Library with Senior Associate 
Troy R. Westmeyer. 


Council of Planning Agencies and with 
staff of the 


Housing and Home Finance Agency in 


members of the central 


Washington. 


Conference Sessions 
(Continued from page 205 


both of 


the program as separate sessions. 


Improvements,” which are on 

A panel of city managers will com- 
pare “How 
Helped the Manager,” with the way left 
they 


notes on Citizens Have 


open for complaints about how 
may also have interfered. 

A lively 
Rule” 
permissive legislation in several states. 
Another panel will look into the future 
Charters for 
Consultants and draftsmen 


panel on “County Home 


is anticipated in view of recent 


to consider “City Tomor- 


row. will 
trade current experiences at the “Char- 
ter Clinic” on Sunday. 

Among other sessions will be “Busi- 
“Education for 
Fair 
and “Urban Renewal.” 


Citizens Today.” 


Leadership,” 


ness 
Civic 
Practices 


Campaign 
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Entries Pour in for °58 Awards 


A record number of entries in the 
1958 competition for the All-America 
Cities awards was assured when well 
over 100 requests for entry blanks had 
been received before the end of April. 

More than 40 of these came even be- 
fore the announcement in March that 
the contest would be conducted for the 
tenth consecutive year, the seventh year 
in which the National Municipal League 
has shared co-sponsorship with Look 
Magazine. 

Formal, documented blanks 
must be received by the League not 
later than July 21, more than a month 
earlier than usual because hearings are 
scheduled for September rather than 


entry 


November, as in former years. 
Nominations will be screened and in- 

staff impartial 

committee, which will select 22 finalists 


vestigated by and an 
who will send spokesmen to appear be- 
fore the All-America Cities jury at the 
National Conference on Government in 
Colorado Springs September 14-17. 
The communities 
chosen by the jury will be announced 
by the NationaL Municipal Review 


eleven winning 


All-America banner is hoisted over Omaha's 
kyline by Leo A. Daly, architect who served as 
eneral chairman of celebration. Banner was one 
f many flown over Omaha buildings and dis- 
vlayed elsewhere. 


and Look after a further investigation. 
Each winning city will receive a certifi- 
cate, presented at special ceremonies, 
and an All-America City flag. 

The awards are made for community 
achieved intelligent 


progress through 


citizen action. 


Omaha Banquet 


(Continued from page 206) 


commander of NATO and most famous 
ex-Omahan, was keynote speaker. John 
B. Gage, lawyer, civic leader and ex- 
mayor of Kansas City, Missouri, and 
regional vice president of the National 
Municipal League, presented the award 
on behalf of Look and the League. 
The banquet, held on March 18, was 
a grand slam success. The 3,500 who 
attended made it the largest ever to 
celebrate an All-America City 
One hundred and twenty-four persons 


award. 


occupied a two-level dais, 32 of these 
Each 
of the latter was presented with a plaque 
naming him an All-America Citizen of 
Omaha. 


being famous former Omahans. 


local TV stations covered the 
WOW-TV (CBS) 


two-hour segment of the two and one- 


Two 
event. televised a 
half hour program. 

With no thought of resting on its 
laurels, Omaha announced at the ban- 
quet a new $100 million project, the 
“Omaha Plan,” to be this 
summer. 


voted on 


Sharrar Addresses Legion 


Lee M. Sharrar, of Houston, League 
regional vice president, spoke on local 
good government at the Sixth Regional 
Americanism Conference of the Ameri- 
can Legion at Shreveport. 




















The 48 Direct Primary Systems 
Third Edition 


A comparative analysis of the direct primary systems of 48 
states, state by state, the first comprehensive review of such 


data in more than 30 years. 


Originally compiled by the League of Women Voters of New 
York for its own purposes in 1951, now revised to include 


published changes in state laws to February 1958. 


Loose-leaf mimeo. 55 pages — $2.00 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
47 EAST 68TH STREET NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 























1958 Digest of County 


Manager Charters and Laws 


l. Review of state constitutions which permit county 
manager structures 


2. Digest of Model County Charter 


3. Digests of 16 constitutional provisions, 9 optional 
laws and 17 charters providing effective county 
manager plan 


4. Digest of 5 other county charters providing appoin- 
tive executives 


Loose-leaf, mimeographed, 82 pages, $2 postpaid 


National Municipal League 


47 East 68th Street New York 21, N. Y. 


























Tools for Achieving 
Better Government 


Citizen groups often turn to the League for help in achieving better govern 
ment in their locality. Listed below are some of the tools available to them 


Campaign Pamphlets 


Story of the Council-Manager Plan, 36 pages (1955) ..........» $ .20 

Charts: Council-manager Form, Commission Form, Mayor-council Form 
(17% x 22%”), 50 cents each, set of three Laineinidiodl 

County Manager Plan, 24 pages (1950) ..... 

Forms of Municipal Government-—How Have They Worked? 
20 pages (1955) se sliniiaianiahiaben 

Facts About the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1956) seianennsesesiion 

City Employees and the Manager Plan, 4 pages (1957) 

Labor Unions and the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1957) . 

P. R. [Proportional Representation], 12 pages (1955) 

The Citizen Association—How to Organize and Run It, 64 pages (1953) 

The Citizen Association—How to Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages 
(1953) “ > 

(The two pamphlets above may be purchased ‘together for $1. 20) 


Model Laws 


Model Accrual Budget Law, 40 pages (1946) 

Model Cash Basis Budget Law, 42 pages (1948) 

Model City Charter, 173 pages (1941) ee eae See 
Model County and Municipal Bond Law, 54 pages (1953) . 

Model County Charter, 112 pages (1956) 

Model Direct Primary Election System, 48 pages “(1951) 

Model Investment of State Funds Law, 23 pages (1954) 

Model Real Property Tax Collection Law, 40 pages (1954) . 

Model State and Regional Planning Law (1955) 

Model State Civil Service Law, 32 pages (1953) 

Model State Constitution, 72 pages (1948) . siti 
Model State Medico- legal Investigative System, 39 pages (1954) _ 
Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages (1957) ...cc-cccccceccsersneeseenssereee =“ 


Other Pamphlets and Books 


American County—Patchwork of Boards, 24 pages (1946) —" 
Best Practice Under the Manager Plan, 8 pages (1956) AS 
Civic Victories, by Richard S. Childs, 367 pages (1952) . 5.50 
The 48 Direct Primary Systems, 55 pages (1958 , 
Coroners in 1953—A Symposium of Legal Bases and Actual Practices, 

90 pages, mimeographed (1955) .... 2.00 
Digest of County Manager Charters and Laws, $82 pages (1958) .. 
Guide for Charter Commissions, 44 pages (1957) . 1.00 
Guide to Community Action, by Mark S. Matthews, 448 pages (1954).. 
Manager Plan Abandonments, by Arthur W. Bromage, 36 pages (1954) 50 
The Metropolitan Problem—Current Research, Opinion, Action, by 

Guthrie S. Birkhead (reprinted from NaTionaL Muwicipat Rs- 

GED, SB DRM: CED ccecercrcesenecssenestecastascelninsomenseniinitanin 25 
New Look at Home Rule, by Benjamin Baker etc. (reprinted ‘from 

NATIONAL Muwicipat Review), 32 pages (1935) 50 
Proportional Representation—Illustrative Election, 8 pages | ae 
Proportional Representation—Key to Democracy, by George H. Hallett, 

Jr., 177 pages (1940) 25 
Save Our Cities, by Joseph E. McLean etc. as from NATIONAL 

ol OE UR ee a Se — 


Discount on Quantity Orders — Write for Complete List and Description. 


National Municipal League 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 











